SENTENCED 
Lajos Ordass, Lutheran bishop of Budapest, gets two-year jail term 
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“Very Glad and Very Sweet” 


Dear Mr. Minoru Kiyota: 

How do you do? 

I am Noboru Hayashi, a third-year pupil at Kyushu Gakuin 
Junior High, and I am very well. I go to Bible class once a week 
at Mr. McCartney’s house. I like very much. 

Now people’s heart become bad so that we can’t look and hear 
good things. But we can study about Christ by the Bible class, 
and we become bright heart. I made up become good child of 
Christ, please remember this Bible class. 

Last week we hear of you by Mr. McCartney and after opened 
the box of chocolate from you, we were very glad and very sweet. 
May God bless you. 

Please write to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nosoru HayAsHI 


This is a letter from a boy in the Lutheran school at Kumamoto, 
sent to a Nisei university student at Berkeley, California. The Jap- 
anese-American student had sent a box of candy with a note saying, 
“Please pass this around in one of your youth groups.” 

The chocolates made quite an impression on Japanese children, 
whose only candy in many years consists of sweet potatoes boiled 
slowly, with no sugar added, into soggy little disks. And usually 
there is not enough fuel for such luxury cooking. 

Noboru Hayashi, who wrote the note of appreciation, is the youngest 
boy in the Bible class in the Kyushu Gakuin school, and hopes to 
become a doctor so he can help suffering people. 
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Bishop Ordass given prison term 

Lajos Ordass, the Lutheran bishop of 
Budapest, was sentenced early this 
month to two years in prison. The sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Church of Hun- 
gary, Alexander Varga, was given a 
three-year sentence. 

For-a while there had been hope that 
Hungarian government officials would 
drop their charges against the bishop 
and the other church leaders. There 
wasn’t as much as one-half of one per 
cent of truth in the accusations. 

The trial had been interrupted when 
Baron Albert Radvanszky—a layman 
who had been president of the church 
until recently—was stricken with a 
heart attack and carried from the court- 
room to a hospital. It had been re- 
ported then that the trial would be 
postponed indefinitely. 

Instead it was resumed within a few 
days in a workers’ court in Budapest, 
resulting very quickly in a verdict of 
guilty. Bishop Ordass and the other 
churchmen had been accused of receiv- 
ing a large sum of money from Luther- 
ans of America for church reconstruc- 
tion, and not clearing the money 
through the National Bank of Hungary. 


“Eyes of the Lutherans" 

Bishop Ordass had pleaded “not 
guilty.” The prosecutor charged that 
he and Mr. Varga received a letter from 
the Lutheran World Federation on 
March 20, advising them that $291,000 
was being remitted to the Hungarian 
Church, and that they failed to notify 
the National Bank regarding the re- 
mittance. 

Defense counsel John Kardos told the 
court that “the eyes of many millions 
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of Lutherans throughout the world are 
upon you and expect you to pronounce 
a just sentence.” Many Lutherar 
church members were in court wher 
the sentence was imposed on thei 
bishop and secretary. 

No appeal can be taken from the 
court’s sentence. President Szakasits 


of Hungary is empowered to gran 


amnesty if he wishes, 


The facts 
A letter had gone to Lutherans o 
Hungary in March, stating that $292,00¢ 
of World Action money would be avail. 
able for their church reconstruction thi 
year. The letter was written by Dr 
Paul C. Empie, executive director o 
the Lutheran World Federation, any 
sent to Baron Radvanszky. 
Dr. Empie wrote that there was © 
balance of $42,000 in the amount se 
signed last year for use in Hungary. I 
the 1948 budget $150,000 had been pro 
vided, and an additional $100,000 emer 
gency grant had been made because « 
the urgent need in that country. : 
This money, said Dr. Empie, woull) 
be ready when called for. Baron Rac! 
vanszky replied that the money shou!) 
be sent right away. An order fo 
$200,000 was immediately sent throug’ 
the National Bank of Hungary. 
Speaking for the National Lutherd 
Council, Dr. Empie says: “As th 
agency responsible for sending most- 
if not all—of the funds in question, v# 
are in position to state that regul: 
channels were used in forwardir 
money. Therefore we find it impossibv 
to believe that these gifts from Ame 
ican Lutherans to Hungarian Luthera» 
could have been mishandled.” 


. 
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il Tue Stace Was SET 
Town Hall interior was church-like as United Lutheran convention began 


“The Philadelphia Story 


i Philadelphia was a village of red- 
brick houses along neat, narrow streets 
when pastors and laymen of 11 congre- 
j gations met there in 1748 to organize 
Lutheranism in America. In 1948 Lu- 
;) therans came back to Philadelphia, well 
gy aware that during two centuries their 
church had grown as steadily and 
strongly as the nation itself. 
a There wasn’t much time for remem- 
s/ brance of things past. The United Lu- 
theran Church, in convention at Town 
if Hall, Oct. 6-14, was thinking mostly 
i) about the future. 


Elections 
i) No one had expected that Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry would fail of re-election 
4 as president of the United Lutheran 
i Church. His strong administration 
¥ since January 1945 had given the 
y church new courage and power. 
Election result on Oct. 6 was: Dr. 
i) Fry, 487 votes; others, 21. Loud and 
i) prolonged applause swelled through the 
big auditorium when this was reported. 
» The church has always given its pres- 
; ident magnanimous and consistent sup- 
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port, Dr. Fry told the convention. This 
has never been “more magnanimous or 
unanimous than during the last two 
years. 

“It’s right frightening for any man to 
know that he is trusted so much, so far 
beyond his deserts or abilities,” said 
President Fry. “As for this man, he 
will continue to give all of the energy 
and all of the steady devotion to the 
call, which you have extended through 
the next two years, which are within 
the power of his mind and his body and 
his soul.” 

A few hours later the convention 
voted to establish a new office of “as- 
sistant to the president.” Dr. Rees Ed- 
gar Tulloss told the convention he was 
deeply concerned lest Dr. Fry “go be- 
yond the limits of strength God has 
given him.” Dr. Henry Beisler said 
he “had been worrying about this man. 
Work doesn’t seem to mean anything 
to him. No man can take it too long.” 

Strong approval of the convention 
was also recorded in the voting for 
other officers. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
was sent in for his second term as sec- 
retary by a vote of 421 to 16, and Dr. 
Beisler was re-elected treasurer by 474 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE Tove DELEGATES ARE SOLEMN 


to 7. “I pledge to you afresh every re- 
source and every affection and every 
erg of energy of my being through the 
biennium,” said Secretary Reinartz. 

Sober and solemn as conventions are 
nine-tenths of the time, there have to 
be breaks in the heavy routine. In re- 
sponding to the report of his re-elec- 
tion, Secretary Reinartz (a native of 
Ohio) said he had just received bad 
news. The Cleveland Indians had been 
defeated. “What was the score?” a 
dozen delegates wanted to know. “All 
such extraneous matters come to the 
convention through the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel,” ruled Pres- 
ident Fry. 


New churches 

In two foreign lands the United Lu- 
theran mission work had slowly taken 
root. Self-governing churches had been 
organized in recent months in Argen- 
tina and Liberia. The Philadelphia con- 
vention voted unanimously to recog- 
nize them as associate synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions executive, intro- 
duced missionaries from these 
churches: the Rev. Edward W. Graefe 
of Argentina, Miss Hazel Beiderbeck 
and the Rev. Martin Ruccius of Liberia. 

At a later session it was agreed to 
submit to the synods in the U.S. and 
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Canada an amendment to the ULC con- 
stitution by which “associate synods” 
(Argentina, Japan, Liberia, the Andhra) 
Church in India, British Guiana) could 
be converted into “affiliated churches.” 
It was agreed that this term would more 
clearly express the fact that these over— 
seas churches are entirely self-govern- 
ing, although still partly supported by 
grants from the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions. ‘ 
Treasurer reports 
Twenty-one pages of closely printec’ 
pages in the convention bulletin re-| 
corded the financial affairs of the Unitec! 
Lutheran Church in the two years end. 
ing June 30. Treasurer Henry Beisles| 
explained them briefly. i 
Progress of the church in its gifts for) 
benevolence has been record-shatter 
ing. About $6 million a year has beer 
given for all ULC benevolence pur i 
poses in the last two years, Dr. Beisle’ H 
reported. Since 1940 receipts for a 
ULC benevolences have increased 309 
per cent. In 1940 the active member 
ship of ULC churches were averagin) 
$2.02 apiece, and in 1947, $6.65. : 
Largest increase has come in the las : 
three years, during the period whe 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton has bee 
secretary of stewardship. 
Expenses of about $100,000 a year for 
instruction of the church in steware! 
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/ P. O. BersELL 
Convention speaker 


hip may seem large, Dr. Beisler ac- 
. knowledged. (Largest item is the cost 
/ of an annual stewardship movie shown 
‘in all congregations.) “It’s the best 
investment we’ve ever made,” he said. 
“Benevolences have increased $1.5 mil- 
lion a year since this program of pro- 
motion was begun.” 


No argument 
First chance for an argument at the 
Philadelphia convention came late in 
the afternoon of Oct. 6. The ULC Ex- 
4 ecutive Board brought in its reeommen- 
dation that all of the church’s boards be 
instructed “to secure the approval of 
‘the Executive Board before creating 
/ any new positions involving the em- 
‘ployment of additional salaried mem- 
. bers of the executive staffs.” 
_ One voice, that of Dr, Earl S. Erb of 
. Philadelphia, was raised against the 
proposal. There is “no reason why we 
should have any less confidence in any 
of the other boards than in the Execu- 
_ tive Board,” said Dr. Erb. All boards 
consist of persons elected by the 
_ church. “We should not limit the boards 
; in this way.” 
October 20, 1948 
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56 new home missions 


EK, E. FIscHer 
Delegates were welcome 


Two brief speeches were made in 
favor of the recommendation. The Ex- 
ecutive Board has the special assign- 
ment of unifying and directing the work 
of the whole church during the two- 
year periods between conventions, it 
was said. Then the proposal was 
adopted by a large majority on a voice 
vote, 


The biggest story 

Headline event of the Philadelphia 
convention was the thoughtful discus- 
sion of a report of a special “Committee 
on Faith and Life.” The committee had 
been appointed as a result of talk at the 
1946 convention regarding need for in- 
tensifying the life of the church. 

The church doesn’t need any special 
five-year crusade to enroll new mem- 
bers or increase offerings, the commit- 
tee decided. These important efforts 
are already being made under com- 
petent leadership. The church is re- 
sponding well in these matters. No 
overhauling of the machinery of church 
government seems necessary, the com- 
mittee agreed. 

The church needs more religion. 


Oscar W. CARLSON 
... More of the old 


“The committee is both chagrined 
and satisfied with this report,” ex- 
plained Dr, Oscar W. Carlson. He was 
chairman of the group of 15 who had 
tried to chart the way to deeper Chris- 
tian faith and more active spiritual life 
throughout the church. “With all our 
labor we thought of nothing new. Yet, 
if all the old is presented to our con- 
gregations with new zeal and zest, it 
will mean more to the faith of our 
church.” 


Slowest session 

Progress of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion through its 695-page book of re- 
ports slowed down to a crawl Thursday 
morning, Oct, 7. Recommendations of 
the Executive Board were carefully ex- 
amined, eventually ratified. Among 
them were: 

1) To reaffirm a proposal made at the 
1932 convention that the number of 
ULC theological seminaries in the U.S. 
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FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG 
. .. Direct descendant 


Delegates to the ULC convention were wel- 
comed by a U.S. Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania. His ancestor, Frederick Augustus Muh- 
lenberg, was first speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Others who made welcoming) 
speeches were Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the: 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Harrys 
Hodges, chairman of the Philadelphia conven 
tion committee. : 


be reduced to five, merging Gettysburg’ 
and Mt. Airy, Hamma and Chicago 
Western and Northwestern. The Unitec 
Lutheran church has no power to re. 
quire a merger, but through its Boar« 
of Education can seek to persuade 
synods which are owners of seminaries: 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding of the North. 
west Synod spoke against the proposa! 
The Rev. Russell Gaenzle of the New 
York Synod wanted immediate action 
giving the ULC power to own and con. 
trol seminaries. The convention we! 
sharply divided in a voice vote by whic 
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ATTENTIVE 
Delegates listened carefully to convention sermon, as President Fry said that even 
the church is morbidly obsessed with man rather than dependent on God 


it “encouraged the Board of Education 
in the further pursuit of the program 
of theological education approved by 
the church at the 1932 convention.” 

2) Without debate the convention 
agreed that ULC synods could co-oper- 
ate with other Lutheran denominations 
in supporting colleges and seminaries. 

3) Decided to send to the synods for 
their action a proposed constitutional 
amendment allowing the executive 
committees of synods to refer urgent 
questions to the Commission on Ad- 
judication, the ULC supreme court. 

4) Approved establishing a depart- 
ment of church architecture which will 
help congregations in planning their 
buildings. 


Six million for CHEY 

“Christian Higher Education Year”— 
the name the church has chosen for 1950 
—is a lengthy phrase. By this time a 
good many people have cut it down to 
its initial letters—CHEY. The Philadel- 
phia convention did not cut down by 
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one penny the proposed amount—$6 
million—to be raised for ULC colleges 
and seminaries from January to April 
in 1950. 

Never before had United Lutherans 
looked upon a big financial campaign 
with such courage and hopefulness as 
they looked at this one. Some said the 
amount to be raised should be $10 mil- 
lion. A few wanted it reduced to $3 
million. When the $6 million amount 
was put to a vote, it carried with only e 
scattering of voices in the negative. 

A big reason for the prompt and pos- 
itive decision was that the project was 
presented to the convention in clear, 
factual speeches explaining why the 
church’s colleges and seminaries are 
urgently in need of money for new 
buildings and equipment. 


The need for six million 

Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, provost of 
Temple University, described the situa- 
tion. There has been “a tremendous 
advance in secular and publicly sup- 
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On Tuetrr Way . 
Processional of presidents at the opening service, Holy Communion Church. 
Drs. F. D, Bolt, Dwight Putman, R. H. Gerberding, Voigt Cromer, President Fry) 


ported institutions,” he said. It is ex- 
pected that the number of pupils in 
state universities and tax-supported 
colleges will soon be 700 per cent of the 
pre-war number. Church colleges and 
other privately supported institutions 
will have twice their former enrollment. 

Church colleges are faced by cruel 
competition from the larger and better 
financed schools. They are caring for 
the largest enrollments in their history 
with practically the same equipment 
they had 10 years ago. They do not 
have enough money to bid for teachers 
of high standing. Public institutions are 
receiving large sums from state treas- 
uries, and may soon get substantial 
federal aid, 

The church will be driven out of the 
field of higher education unless help is 
given. Its young people will not attend 
church colleges unless these compare 
favorably with public colleges. Public 
institutions make no effort to strengthen 
their pupils in Christian faith. In them 
the youth are “exposed to an environ- 
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ment that gives little thought to re- 
ligious values,” said Dr. Gladfelter. 

Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss said the 
CHEY appeal in 1950 is “to be a special! 
thing in which we shall ask the devoted 
people of the church for gifts.” Pledges 
payable over an 18-month period will) 
be requested. Although most of the: 
money received will be for new build—| 
ings, synods can decide how their of-' 
ferings are to be used by the colleges” 
and seminaries. | 
Debate on CHEY 

Delegates spoke quietly about six 
million dollars. One speaker said the 
church must either “reduce its school: 
to extreme mediocrity or relax contro, 
over the institutions and let them be- 
come independent,” 

Another said $6 million is “the lease 
we can do if we want to do it.” 

Mrs. Walter C, Hanning of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., was the first woman iy 
ULC history to participate in a com 
vention debate. She was a delegate | 
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PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY CHOIR 
sang at convention. Gettysburg, Muhlenberg, and Wagner college choirs sang too 


she New York Synod. She said “the 
women of the church are shocked at the 
smallness of this figure for this great 
purpose.” Three other women were 
delegates at Philadelphia. In 1946 there 
had been one woman delegate, the first 
at any ULC convention. 


The goal 
Division of the $6 million fund is to 
be as follows: 


Seminaries: Wagner 350,000 
Gettysburg $150,000 Muhlenberg $880,000 
Philadelphia 200,000 Susquehanna 300,000 
Southern 75,000 ‘Thiel 375,000 
Hamma 75,000 Roanoke 86,000 
Chicago 100,000 Lenoir Rhyne 144,000 
Northwestern 150,000 Newberry 138,000 
Saskatoon 164,000 Wittenberg 474,750 
Western 140,500 Carthage 429,250 
Pacific Coast 9,500 Midland 385,500 
Waterloo 341,750 

Colleges: (College & Seminary) 
Gettysburg 621,750 Marion 75,000 
Hartwick 285,000 Otherwise 50,000 
Amounts for each institution will 


come from synods which normally sup- 
port it, and amounts from each synod 
will go to schools it normally supports, 
except in case of five institutions in 
areas where Lutheran population is 
small. These will share in a special aid 
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fund, which is 10 per cent of the cam- 
paign total. 


Laymen are leading 

Maybe the most striking fact about 
United Lutheran history of the past 
three years is that laymen are being en- 
listed in large numbers for warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic leadership. Men 
of the church have a very long way to 
go before they equal the service record 
of the women in church affairs. They 
are definitely on their way. 

Laymen spoke to the Philadelphia 
convention: 

ALEXANDER GRAF, who took a year’s 
leave of absence from his business in 
Winnipeg to teach stewardship to the 
Synod of Western Canada. 

Everett Mrrcnetni, director of the 
NBC Farm and Home Hour, who told 
the Philadelphia convention that “a 
Christian can’t merely love God on 
Sunday morning and expect Chris- 
tianity to count in the world. If a fellow 
believes in Jesus Christ, he’s got to 
show it with everything he does. I’m 
a radio broadcaster but I’m not just 
working for NBC. I’m working for God, 
too.” 


Ira Awnestapt, technical editor of 


Aero Digest Magazine, who is one of 90 


specially trained laymen who visited 
417 New York Synod congregations this 
year to discuss the question of giving a 
tenth of one’s income for the Lord’s 
work. “Getting into tithing,” he said, “is 
like plunging into cold water. The in- 
itial shock is terrific. To give at least 
10 per cent of your income! It’s almost 
appalling. Then comes the reaction— 
exhilaration and joy.” 

Wiut1am K. S. HERSHEY, a printer in 
York, Pa. He said “Christianity will 
have no real impact on business unless 
every businessman understands he’s in 
business for God too.” 


More laymen 

There were a half-dozen other lay- 
men who spoke at a dinner meeting on 
Oct. 7 or in the convention session Oct. 
8. There are now more than 500 men 
belonging to the “Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship.” They pay 
a minimum annual membership fee of 
$100, which finances their program of 
teaching stewardship in the church. 
Foremost among them is Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, former newspaperman and 
college president, who is now ULC sec- 
retary of stewardship. 

A plea for more “dissatisfied laymen” 
was made by Dr. Stoughton in Philadel- 
phia. “The satisfied church, the com- 
fortable church, the church that min- 
isters to our ease,” he said, “is a church 
that is dying. . . . Laymen are often 
“satisfied, content, comfortable, easy, 
complacent in their religion.” 

Laymen can’t afford to be satisfied 
with superficial knowledge of the teach- 
ings of their church, said Dr. Stoughton. 
They dare not be satisfied in the light 
of all that remains undone in home mis- 
sions, foreign missions, evangelism. 


Don't want World War III 


A program of “practical stops to avert 
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Board stressed the need for pastors, 


World War III” was presented to the 
Philadelphia convention by the Boaml 


of Social Missions. 
Recommendations submitted by an 


congregations, and church auxiliaries 
to give * ‘continued attention, study, and 
prayer” to the problem of related be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet: 
Republic. 

The board urged that individuals and’ 
church groups should persuade others 
to join in securing support of a Federal 
program of “sound democratic co- 
operation” with other nations. | 

It also called upon church members) 
to “challenge the judgment of those who 
say “war is inevitable” and those whe, 
urge “a preventive war” with Russia. — 

Efforts should be made, the boaré 
added, to discuss the present interna- 
tional situation with congressional Rep-| 
resentatives and Senators, preferably ing 
person, or otherwise by letter. 


Staying out of politics | 

President Harry Truman rode dowr 
Chestnut street in Philadelphia, pas’ 
Holy Communion Church, while UL 
delegates were attending the opening) 
service. Beating of drums and shrill!’ 
voices from loud-speakers were echoec) 
faintly inside the church. That was a 
near as the Philadelphia convention 
wanted to get to political controversiegy 
of 1948. . 

From the Board of Social Mission) 
came a recommendation that the UL© 
“urge its people to support the prin~ 
ciple of tariff revision embodied in thw 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act.” Th 
convention changed that to read “. .~ 
to support all proper means of further» 
ing international trade upon which iw 
part peace depends.” 

Congressman A. L. Bullwinkle c) 
North Carolina, a member of the UL 3 
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Executive Board, explained that he had 
supported every Congressional action 
favoring international trade, but op- 
‘posed singling out a specific program 
for endorsement by the church. 


Wrapped up in words 

Toughest problem in which the Phila- 
delphia convention got entangled was 
the question of the use of alcoholic 
beverages. A Board of Social Missions 
recommendation was that church mem- 
bers “give consideration to the effects 
of their own use of alcoholic beverages, 
even in moderation, in their own lives 
and on those less disciplined than them- 
selves.” 

Dr. K. K. Olafson of Chicago wanted 
to know if that was meant as a confes- 
sion that church people use alcoholic 
beverages. Mr. Edward Rinderknecht 
of Toledo was against the words “even 
in moderation.” Moderate use of alco- 
holic beverages should not be con- 
demned, he said. “I believe there are 
some men here who like a glass of beer 
once in a while, and I don’t know why 
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i More SECRETARIES 

Dr. Harold Miller reported that the Board of Social Missions added two secretaries 
to its staff last year. There are now five: Francis A. Shearer, Royal E, Lesher 
(President Miller), Peter Dexnis, C, Franklin Koch, Harold C. Letts 


we should be hypocritical about it,” he 
stated. 

Dr. Harold Miller, Brooklyn, pres- 
ident of the Board of Social Missions, 
appealed for a strong statement against 
intoxicants. Three great evils in Amer- 
ican life are rapidly increasing, he said: 
Gambling, adultery, drunkenness, Tav- 
erns are opening overnight. 

So deeply did the convention tangle 
up in amendments to the recommenda- 
tion that the Friday morning (Oct. 8) 
session adjourned with the matter un- 
settled. It would be smoothed out for 
consideration later. 


No money for new churches 

The “Church Extension Fund” has 
all been loaned out. A quarter-million 
dollars was borrowed by the fund re- 
cently to finance church-building pro- 
grams urgently necessary. Until the 
United Lutheran Church provides new 
funds to its Board of American Mis- 
sions, no new congregations will be 
organized, 

This drastic report came from a half- 
dozen members of the board, who told 
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the convention that the present oppor- 
tunities for organizing new congrega- 
tions are the greatest in American his- 
tory. Dr. William C. Schaeffer, the 
board president, said that “now we must 
stop” establishing new churches. “We 
have no choice.” 

Dr. Chester Simonton said 56 mis- 
sions had been organized in the last two 
years, double the number in the pre- 
vious biennium. Forty more fields are 
ready for occupation immediately. “We 
haven’t the funds.” 

Mrs. Oscar F, Schmidt said that with 
70 million people in the U:S. outside of 
any church “the areas of possibility are 
limitless.” Harry E. Isenhour said “we 
hope this convention will see fit to give 
the $400,000 in the new budget for 
which we have asked. Our great church 
is standing still. People living in com- 
munities without Lutheran churches, 
who would support such churches if 
they were established, are told ‘We can- 
not establish such churches because we 
have no money.” 

Mr. S. F. Telleen said, “Don’t look 
at the biennial budget as cold, hard 
figures, but as an indication of Christian 
love and stewardship.” 


Far-flung program 

American missions stretch across 
America from the east to the west coast, 
and farther eastward to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands and farther west- 
ward to Hawaii. Dr. Emil Weber de- 
scribed progress of the work in Latin 
America. The church in Puerto Rico 
observed its 50th anniversary on Oct. 
13, he said. The newest congregation 
there has been established at the gates 
of the University of Puerto Rico, where 
it finds a strong response from intel- 
lectuals, 

Dr, A. A. Zinck told the convention 
about the variety of languages in which 
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well acquainted with European back- 


from the service of the board at the end 


American mission work has been done 
At present, he said, the board assists 6 
congregations using the German lan- 
guage, 10 Finnish, two Slovak, one 
Swedish, 12 Icelandic, two Italian, om 
Spanish, one Latvian. 

Director of work among. linguist 
groups has been Dr. Ernst A. Tappert, 
who has great linguistic ability and is 


grounds. Retirement of Dr. Tapper 
of 1948 was announced. He celebrated 
his 74th birthday on the day his retire- 
ment was reported to the convention. 

Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president o! 
Gettysburg College, told the conven- 
tion of efforts of the American Boar 
in securing pastors adequately prepare 
for its work, and in maintaining a hig 

morale among them. A series of spe- 
cial cost-of-living allowances, plus hos- 
pitalization insurance and other bene: 
fits, have been provided. 

Dr. Z. M. Corbe, the board’s executivy 
secretary, spoke of his great concerr 
for a sufficient supply of pastors for thi 
new congregations that are being or: 
ganized. 


The Ministerium tells its story | 

A little time away from conventiow 
business came to 569 delegates anv 
nearly 1,000 visitors Friday evening: 
Oct. 8. The session was spent in re. 
viewing the past and present in th 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania—200) 
year-old synod from which many othe” 
United Lutheran synods were hewn i} 
the course of the years. 

Dr. Emil E, Fischer, Ministeriure 
president, introduced executive secre 
taries of the synod’s boards: Dr, G. Fi 
Bechtold, Inner Missions; Dr. Earl B 
Rahn, Christian Education; Dr. Roy IT. 
Winters, Home Missions. They de 
scribed the work of these Ministeriurm 


The Lutheres 


| “Tue Least WE Can Do” 
Philadelphia convention delegates thought colleges and seminaries need $6 million 


agencies. 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Philadelphia 
Seminary and Dr. Levering Tyson of 
Muhlenberg College were introduced, 
as well as the officers of the synod: 
Dr. Earl S. Erb, secretary; Col. H. 
Torrey Walker, treasurer; and the Rev. 
Claude E. Schick, assistant to the of- 
ficers. Superintendents of three homes 
for orphans and the aged were pre- 
sented. 

An address outlining two centuries of 
Ministerium history was given by Dr. 
G. Elson Ruff, editor of THe LuTHERAN. 
(An item of convention business earlier 
in the day was re-election of Dr, Ruff 
as editor.) 


No federal control of education 

Sharp opposition to U.S. control of 
education, which would tend to handi- 
cap privately supported schools, was 
expressed by Dr. Gould Wickey during 
the report of the Board of Education, 
Oct. 9. Proposals of the “Commission 
on Higher Education,” which recently 
were submitted to President Truman, 
would mean “that education would be 
federalized, socialized, vocationalized, 
and secularized,” said Dr. Wickey. 

The convention resolved “to warn its 
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members, as Christian citizens, against 
legislation which fosters Federal con- 
trol of education.” 

Enrollment in ULC seminaries is up 
16 per cent since last year, the conven- 
tion was told, The church colleges show 
a strong tendency to require courses in 
religion and are providing more full- 
time guidance personnel in the field of 
religious emphasis. 

An undercurrent of resentment about 
a recent report of the board regarding 
Marion College, in Marion, Va., was 
faintly evident in a discussion led by 
Virginia pastors. The board had advised 
this junior college to raise its stand- 
ards or close. The board asked permis- 
sion to withdraw from its report to the 
Philadelphia convention several para- 
graphs of criticism of Marion college. 


Women are gaining 

Some of the most glowing statistics 
a ULC convention ever saw were those 
presented in Philadelphia by the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society. There are 
79,744 members in 3,299 societies, the 
women reported: a gain of 8,730 mem- 
bers in two years, Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
WMS president, pointed out. 

The women are planning to provide 
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boards of the ULC with $600,000 in 1949. 
In the last two years for all purposes 
the women gathered $1,500,000. Their 
work is a “plus,” not an “instead of,” 
they said. Women are first of all loyal 
members of the church, and then mem- 
bers of the missionary societies. The 
society does not seek to compete with 
the church, but is a helping agency. 

“We study the work of the church. 
We promote the causes of the church,” 
Mrs. Baker explained. 

Staff secretaries of the board, Miss 
Nona Diehl, Miss Mary Anstadt, Miss 
Dorothy Drewes, Miss Frances Dy- 
singer, spoke vigorously and briefly. 


The bishop arrives 

“A motion picture version of what a 
German bishop ought to look like,” 
whispered a Chicago newspaperman to 
the editor of THe LutTHERAN as the 
handsome and dignified Hans Meiser 
walked slowly upstage to be intro- 
duced to the convention by Dr. Fry. 

Twelve years ago Bishop Meiser of 
the Lutheran Church of Bavaria had 
addressed the ULC convention in Co- 
lumbus. At that time he had already 
been under house-arrest for defiance 
of the Hitler government. Time has 
greyed and slowed the brave man, but 
has not lessened his faith or courage. 

“A staunch confessional Lutheran, a 
gracious Christian,” said President Fry 
regarding the man who was recently 
elected president of the new United 
Lutheran Church of Germany. 

“The gulf fixed by hatred between 
nations can be bridged by Christian 
love,” said Bishop Meiser in his extra- 
ordinary perfect German. “If there is 
one language that can be understood by 
all, it is the language of Christian mercy 
and love.” 

American Christians have spoken to 
German Christians in that language, he 
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Regarding Dr. Henry Hanson 


The statement in "The Lutheran" last week 
regarding the retirement of Dr. Henry W. A 
Hanson as president of Gettysburg College ai 
the end of this school year was entirely in 
error. The individual who wrote this story for 
"The Lutheran" was completely misinformed. 

We owe Dr. Hanson a profound apology for 
this embarrassing error and appreciate the fact 
that he has kindly forgiven us. 


said, and there has been a grateful re- 
sponse. “The church in Germany is ne 
dying church,” he asserted. Daily Bible 
reading has become common in German 
families today. There are 12,500 volun- 
teer workers in the Hilfswerk (Help 
Relief) organization. There is a new 
beginning in Christian schools. 


Augustana is a friend 

“The United Lutheran Church has no 
better friend than the Augustana 
Church,” declared Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
Augustana president, in the closing mo- 
ments of the session of Oct. 9. 

These churches will work together tc 
bring about the creation of one Lu- 
theran church in America, he felt cer- 
tain. Dr. Bersell had come as the 
speaker at a mass meeting in Philadel- 
phia’s Academy of Music on Oct. 10) 
There, before 2,500 Lutherans, he out- 
lined his thought regarding the coming 
unity of Lutherans of America. 


No difference 

At the Sunday afternoon meeting, Dr 
Bersell declared “there is no importan’ 
difference between Lutherans in Nort} 
America, particularly those in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, to preven: 
them from uniting now!” The remar!! 
brought heavy and sustained applause 

Dr. Bersell was one of four prom. 
inent church leaders in world Luthera 
circles who appeared on the two-hou 
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Harp at WorK 
Delegates followed convention business closely, wasted little time 


orogram. Others included: Harry Liel- 
lors, president of the Latvian Relief 
Society of North America; Bishop Hans 
Meiser; Dr. Ethakoti Prakasam, pres- 
dent of the Andkra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in India. 

“We've been too busy witnessing to 
urselves,” said Dr. Bersell, “and have 
deen spending too much time with our 
own affairs. It is time for us to begin 
ninistering to others. There are too 
many self-supporting congregations 
chat are also self-contained. Barriers 
setween Lutherans are not of God. 
They are of this world.” 


Dther speakers 

Bishop Meiser, speaking through an 
nterpreter in the person of Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, Gettysburg Seminary pres- 
dent, told the audience “there is but 
mne decision before the entire world 
today—either we return to a firm foun- 
Jation of faith in our God, or there will 
2e complete destruction. 

“Out of this knowledge that we are 
at the edge of the great abyss, we must 
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find ourselves. Let us together lay our 
hands to the task; let each one stand 
in his own place and build his part of 
the foundation of a better world!” 

Speaking of the Displaced Persons 
Bill passed by the last Congress, Mr. 
Lielnors explained that of the 205,000 
DPs to be admitted within the next two 
years, 40,000 will be Latvians and Esto- 
nians. The bulk of these latter, he said 
are Lutheran. 

“Poles, Ukranians and Lithuanians, 
who are almost all of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, will have little trouble finding 
friends and relatives in North America 
to assist them in finding the jobs and 
homes which are required under the DP 
Bill. However, few Estonians and 
Latvians have relatives here and not 
many of these people moved to this 
country in the past generation.” 

Also speaking on the program was 
Dr. Prakasam, who explained the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in India, 
pointed out the tremendous progress 
shown in recent years in Lutheran unity 
in that country. 
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World News Notes 


Communists out 


THe British TrapEs Union, repre-’ 


senting a formidable body of 8,000,000 
workers, recently broke with the Com- 
munist-dominated wrtu (World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions). The British 
trade union leader, though officially the 
president of wrtu, led the separation, 
because he realized that wrru had be- 
come a tool of the Soviet, and that this 
“Communist-captured” body was “busy 
fomenting unrest in Malaya and other 
parts of Asia and Africa” where British 
interests were being endangered. 

In the trade union congress, where 
the revolt materialized, delegates de- 
feated 11 of the 12 candidates offered 
by the Communist group for places in 
the governing bodies and committees 
of the stuc. The one Communist elected 
was merely to fill out an unexpired 
term. The congress endorsed the Labor 
government's economic stabilization 
program. 


Won't speak English 

NATIONALIST SPIRIT in India, and the 
still potent dislike for the erstwhile 
British Raj, are combining to restrict 
and gradually eliminate the English 
language as a means of instruction in 
public education. Arrangements have 
already been made to substitute local 
languages in the lower schools in place 
of the English heretofore in use. 

Elimination of English in university 
instruction is to be extended over the 
next five years. The substitution will 
naturally provincialize education and 
limit its effectiveness even in national 
interests and relations. Just how far 
the intention can be carried out in 
commercial relations remains to be 
seen. The possible eventual application 
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of this program to missionary schools 
and colleges has not yet presented itself, 


Combining armies 

RUSSIAN NEEDLING of the Western 
Allies has brought about a series of con- 
sultations by military experts. Detailed 
blueprints for pooling the resources of 
the U.S., Canada and the states of West- 
ern Europe have reached an advanced 
stage of readiness in the event of war. 
This does not contemplate a formal 
military alliance, but does provide a 
basis for unity of action in emergency. 

Russia is reported to be delaying spe- 
cial and overt action of her own until 
the outcome of the U.S. national elec- 
tion in November can be evaluated. So 
the military plans of the western pow- 
ers are being withheld from public an- 
nouncement pending the same event 
It is rumored, however, that the pro- 
gram of the Western powers is viewed 
with disquiet in some quarters. People 
of Belgium and Holland, for instance 
are lukewarm in the matter. They think 
the program is premature. 


Odds and ends 

ANTI-FRANCO PROPAGANDA is finding 
its way through Spanish mail into the 
U.S. Either Franco’s enemies have 
found a loophole in the censorship reg- 
ulations, or some of them have in- 
filtrated the censors’ bureau, or France 
feels strong enough to ignore the leak 
. . . SWEDEN HAS warned Guatemalé 
that she will stop all imports of Guate- 
malan coffee if that country imposes 
the stiff tariff she threatens to place or 
Sweden’s match industry. .. . Yuao- 
SLAVIA has cancelled all passports out: 
standing. If any of her subjects wan 
to travel abroad, they must annly for 
new visas. —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


The Lutheray 


y RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Ir was tHE ULCA Brotherhood’s 
ixteenth biennial convention that was 
eld in Allentown Oct. 3-5, but none 
f the 307 registered delegates thought 
at it was sweet! 

For it was a convention filled with 
pant emotions, arguments, and de- 
tes that sometimes became caustic. 
‘t was a session marked by hotel-room 
saucuses, mimeographed voting in- 
tructions for delegates, parliamentary 
aneuvering interrupted frequently by 
roused tempers on the floor of the 
convention. 

After 48 hours of intra-organizational 
struggles, two major accomplishments 
of the convention were: first, complete 
rejection of a recommended program 
of future policy presented by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and a similar re- 
jection of the nominating committee's 
report and the substitution of officers 
nominated from the floor. 

The new president is Ralph Wohlsen, 
Bridgeport, Conn., layman, who de- 
feated Zeb Trexler 102 votes to 82 in 
a ballot-box contest conceded by both 
groups to be a test of strength. Other 
officers elected were: first vice pres- 
ident, Leonard Ashford of Philadelphia; 
William F. Kedde, of Omaha, Nebr. 
(who was unopposed for the second 
vice presidency after Vice President 
Martin McGrory, of Mt. Rainier, Md., 
withdrew); Prof. Roy H. Johnson, Thiel 
faculty member; George Burchfield, 
Central Pa. Synod Brotherhood pres- 
ident from Neffville, Pa., who defeated 
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attle of the Brotherhood 


ULC Brotherhood convention rejects program for close integration 


with work of the United Lutheran Church. Refuses to re-elect officers 


incumbent W. K. S. Hershey, of York, 
by a vote of 100 to 76; William Shet- 
lock, one of two incumbents returned 
to office, as treasurer. Executive com- 
mitteemen elected for six-year terms 
included: Karl Anderson of Minne- 
apolis, Earnest Clark of Bradford, On- 
tario, and Dr. P. G. Beer of Allentown. 


THE CONVENTION DID not get under- 
way before opposition to the proposed 
recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee became apparent. Ata pre-con- 
vention conference of synodical pres- 
idents and officials, debate developed 
over accusations made by Hans Tere- 
unfels ,a Connecticut layman, that the 
executive committee had been Jax in 
notifying the local Brotherhoods of the 
proposals. 

Although President Zeb Trexler, pre- 
siding over this conference, ruled that 
matters of information could and should 
be presented to such a group of lay- 
men, a majority present let it be known 
through Tereunfels that they did not 
want to discuss the proposals until they 
arrived on the floor of the convention. 

Into an atmosphere charged with ten- 
sion, Judge Lawrence F. Speckman, of 
Louisville, Ky., a past president of the 
National Brotherhood and a member of 
the executive committee, presented the 
proposals. 

First, he called for adoption by the 
Brotherhood of the revised 10 objec- 
tives of the American Federation. of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods which he heads. 
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Second, he urged adoption of the ex- 
ecutive committee’s recommendation 
that the Brotherhood be utilized more 
fully in the promotion of stewardship, 
in co-operation with the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement. 

Third, that the Brotherhood ask for 
status as an auxiliary to all ULCA 
boards; primarily an immediate func- 
tional co-operation with the Board of 
Social Missions and the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, 

Next, THE Executive Committeemen 
would have asked for co-operation with 
Brotherhoods of other Lutheran 
churches, then for a transfer of respon- 
sibility for the preparation of all edu- 
cational materials to the ULCA Parish 
and Church School Board and the joint 
action by Brotherhood and Parish and 
Church School Board on matters per- 
taining to general educational and top- 
ical theme development, and finally, 
for limiting the editorial scope of Lu- 
theran Men to functions and activity 
of the Brotherhood. 

Delegates interrupted the speaker to 
demand that the program be considered 
item by item; that it should not be ex- 
plained in whole until the first phases 
were discussed. 

It was here that the first in a series 
of appeals for the program’s defeat got 
underway. First to speak was Dr. P. G. 
Beer, pastor of Grace Church, Allen- 
town, who declared “these items mean 
the de-vitalizing of the entire Brother- 
hood. I love the Brotherhood. We all 
love the Brotherhood. We don’t want 
the Brotherhood shackled by any ‘ifs,’ 
‘ands,’ and ‘buts’ in matters of policy 
with the boards of the church.” His re- 
marks were greeted with cheers from 
one entire section of the convention. 

Leonard Ashford, president of the 
Ministerium Brotherhood and Philadel- 
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phia layman, was next on his feet « 
declare that “such a program woul 
mean centralizing more and more powe: 
in the United Lutheran Church.” He 
criticized sharply what he called “th 
idea of one paid employe of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement going abou 
the country advocating such a program 
which would mean the end of the 
Brotherhood.” He also told the dele- 
gates that “pre-arranged registration: 
were received” by the “administratior 
group” in an effort to stall off any op- 
position to the proposed program. 

“This is an obvious attempt,” he 
warned, “to place the Brotherhood un- 
der the domination of the boards anc 
agencies of the church!” 


Mr. Asurorp was followed at the 
microphone by Leopold Proch, past vice 
president of the New York Synoc 
Brotherhood, and a layman from Terry- 
ville, Conn., who charged the proposal: 
were designed to “place the Brother- 
hood under the domination of the ec- 
clesiastical bureaus and boards. I 
seems,” he continued, “like a deter- 
mined effort eventually to undermine 
the very foundations of democratic gov» 
ernment within the church. 

“.. . If we want to keep our churcl 
free and make sure that democrati 
ideas and concepts of church govern: 
ment are not suppressed by an eccle 
siastical bureaucracy with a caste sys: 
tem, then it behooves us to overwhelm 
ingly defeat the proposal before us. . . 
We cannot submit to these proposals t) 
disintegrate the Brotherhood; such ; 
trend could lead to ecclesiastical dic 
tatorship.” : 

Closing with a statement that “no 
only is our democratic force of churc! 
government at stake, but freedom 
thought, freedom of opinion, and th. 
right of private judgment are at stake. 
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. Proch called for the proposals to 
e “overwhelmingly defeated” and 
ricken from the report.” 


“NOTHING Is proposed in this program 
£ future policy,” said Harry E. Isen- 
our, Salisbury, N. C., executive com- 
aitteeman and past president of the 
JLCA Brotherhood, “that has not been 
one so with the good of the Brother- 
.ood in mind. Nothing is proposed that 
vould make the Brotherhood subser- 
rient to a board or agency of the 
church. This is not a limiting program, 
jut rather one that gives us men more 
0 do. It is not a negative program; it is 
1 positive approach to the problems of 
he laymen.” 

Conrad Broden, past president of the 
[Texas Brotherhood, asked “what’s the 
matter with co-operating with the Lu- 
heran Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship? We of Texas have been doing 
that and have gotten along well with 
them. Are we here to do something for 
God, or are we just going to stand 
around and talk? It appears to me that 
east of the Alleghanies everyone can 
alk pretty well, but don’t get much 
Jone.” 

Dr. G. Franklin Gehr, pastor of Salem 
Church, Bethlehem, took issue with 
those who had maintained the Brother- 
200d membership had been uninformed 
of the proposals before them at the 
‘ime. “This program was not evolved 
somewhere in a dark corner. Some of 
you charge that it was ‘sprung as a sur- 
orise’ here today. Well, I heard about 
t before I arrived and anyone who 
lidn’t must have been asleep some- 
where! However, I am against it be- 
cause I feel it will weaken the Brother- 
nood. This group of men are headed 
Jown the highway of life and, I say, let 
them go!” 


AFTER SEVERAL OTHER speakers in op- 
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position to the program, the session was 
addressed informally by Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the ULCA, who 
said: 

“Tt is quite obvious that this program 
as outlined by your executive commit- 
tee is not the will of this convention, 
and I think your only course of action 
is to vote it down.” 

Dr. Fry said it was “with sadness” 
that he had been listening to statements 
that reflected on the consecrated and 
devoted leadership of the Brotherhood. 
The leadership, he declared, “has not 
been trying to put anything over on 
you.” Accepting responsibility for his 
part in the program, Dr. Fry told the 
delegates that “more than anyone else 
alive” he was responsible for the pro- 
posals being advanced in conferences 
between the Executive Board of the 
ULCA and the Executive Committee of 
the Brotherhood. 

In closing, Dr. Fry called on the as- 
sembly to reject the program in the in- 
terest of unity within the ranks of the 
Brotherhood. 


As Dr. Fry took his seat, Ralph 
Wohlsen, later to be elected president, 
moved the entire program be rejected. 
The motion was carried with only a 
few dissenting votes. 

On the less strenuous side of the con- 
vention, Dr. James P. Beasom, pres- 
ident of the California Synod, addressed 
the delegates Sunday evening at a serv- 
ice conducted in St. John’s Church. Re- 
ports of officers were received and 
adopted. A 1949-50 budget of slightly 
over $18,000 was adopted after a short 
discussion. 

The Brotherhood, Treasurer William 
Shetlock reported, now has a deficit of 
slightly over $16,000, most of it for 
printing since 1942. It was announced 
that a plan to liquidate the indebted- 
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ness through _ voluntary appeals 
throughout the synodical organizations 
had been highly successful, that over 
$13,000 had been pledged. 

Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, pastor of 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C., 
spoke at the Brotherhood banquet on 
“This is the Year for Greatness.” Others 
participating in the two-day program 


included: Dr, F. Eppling Reinartz, sec 
retary of the ULCA; the Rev. Willi 
Avery, of the Parish and Church Scho 
Board; and Dr. A. E. Iverson, directo 
of Protestant Relationships for the Bo; 
Scouts of America. The latter wa 
speaker at a Boy Scout ceremonial a 
which 27 scouts from ULCA troops re. 
ceived the Pro Deo et Patria award 
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How Goss Ir? 
Over the instrument board of many transoceanic airliners hangs a 
chart. Pilots call it the “How-Goes-It-Chart.” Across this chart is a 
red line which marks the perfect flight when all things are favorable. 


This is the guide line. 


From the beginning to the end of the trip automatic instruments 
record the progress of that flight. One sees there such things as miles } 


covered, miles per gallon of gasoline, amount of gasoline left, and 


many other things. Upon examining the chart closely one sees a cer- 
tain mark, called “the point of no return.” Up to that time the pilot can 
make a choice, but after that he does not have enough gasoline left to 
return from whence he left. He must go ahead. 

Something similar to that is available for every Christian. As the 
days pass in our lives, we have a guide by which to measure ourselves 
—the Christ. As long as we live on earth our Lord offers forgiveness, 
strength, power and the fullness of life. With Jesus there is no “point 


of no return” except by our own choice. 


i 
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Churches Must Lead : 


By PAUL J. TROUT 


In problems of the national economy and in complex world difficulties 


the message and influences of the churches must be decisiv’ 


THE CALL TO MORAL leadership today 
grows out of current confusion and fear. 
Problems with which our society must 


Mr. Trout is pastor of Mt. Olivet Church, Pitts- 
burgh. He wrote this article for “The Lutheran" 
at the request of the Board of Social Missions. 
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deal are many. There are many solui 
tions offered for them. There is gree 
need to be sure which are the best solus 
tions. A mistake, in the present worl 


condition, can have tragic conse 
quences. 
Two problems face the United Stati 


The Luther 
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rticularly, and other nations also. We 
re all consequently involved in them. 
“hey are: 
1. The rising cost of living with its 
mpending threat of economic collapse. 
2. International relations which deal 
currently with plans for central Europe 
is well as world peace. 
Perhaps part of our current anxiety 
irises from the way in which these mat- 
vers are being handled, or are not really 


aandled at all. 


_ THE MATTER OF rising prices is serious 
ith most of us, not only because it is 
the source of great difficulties with our 
individual budgets, but because, after 
it has continued long enough, it will in- 
evitably bring a condition of bank- 
ruptcy to our collective buying power. 
We know this. But as yet we have done 
little about it. 

After the depression of 1929 a num- 
ber of research institutions studied the 
causes of it. Out of these studies has 
come an agreement on five causes or 
contributing factors. They are: 1. In- 
dustrial concentration; 2, Behavior of 
inflexible prices; 3. Breakdown of con- 
sumer purchasing power; 4. Inequalities 
of income distribution; 5. Increasing 
trend toward monopolistic organization 
of economic life. 

A committee appointed by Presiden 
Roosevelt to study the U.S. national 
economy reported that industry in the 
U.S. has grown tremendously in size, 
and during the last several decades the 
control of it is increasingly concen- 
trated to the point in many instances 
of almost complete monopoly. Some 
businesses are larger in financial re- 
sources than the states which charter 
them. 

At least 30 corporations in America 
have resources over one billion dollars. 
Only 10 states have resources larger 
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than the largest of them, while 18 states 
have smaller resources than the small- 
est of them. When we realize the power 
of such financial giants, we can under- 
stand the tremendous influence they are 
capable of wielding in state legislatures 
and in the Congress. 


THEIR INFLUENCE has other ways of 
making itself felt. They can exercise 
considerable influence on the national 
economy. They can create an “abun- 
dant” economy or an economy of “scar- 
city” almost at will, and by collusion 
they can maintain inflexible prices if 
they so desire up to the point of eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Together with concentration of eco- 
nomic power, we have today “pegged” 
or inflexible prices, or, what is worse, 
“ratchet prices” adjusted to move only 
upward. We have also great inequality 
in the distribution of national income. 
That means that four out of five of the 
largest contributing factors of a na- 
tional depression are present and have 
been operating for some time. 

The crisis will come, if it does come, 
with the breakdown of consumer buy- 
ing power. What Congress will do to 
delay or prevent this we will best know 
after it is done. As it looks now, relief 
from high prices has become a kind of 
political football, responsibility for 
which is lightly tossed from one party 
to another. Meanwhile the laws of the 
national economy continue to operate. 

If neither Congress nor business itself 
acting co-operatively, will undertake 
to stop the inflation spiral, the darkest 
predictions of our economists will prob- 
ably come true. Consumer purchasing 
power will become exhausted and buy- 
ing will stop. We will then have a na- 
tional business depression with its lay- 
offs and idle workers trying hopelessly 
to support themselves and their families 
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on the unemployment insurance which 
will be theirs for a certain number of 
weeks. The strain on nerves, emotions, 
morals, and bodies of adults and chil- 
dren that will then begin and constantly 
increase can be best understood by 
those who experienced it before and 
during the depression of 1929. 


Is IT NOT MORALLY wrong to allow 
over a hundred million people to drift 
into wholesale bankruptcy when it can 
be prevented? Ought we not attempt 
to fix responsibility for such large in- 
difference to the public welfare? Is the 
misery of millions of breadwinners un- 
able to work and feed their families not 
to be considered? 

If such risks were unavoidable we 
would fear them and prepare for the 
inevitable. But these are needless risks 
and needless sufferings that we are 
speaking of. They can be avoided. De- 
pressions do not just happen, they are 
caused. Knowing the causes and seeing 
them at work against us, is it not neg- 
ligence to permit them to operate un- 
restrained? And are we of the church, 
the spiritual leaders of the people, to 
go unblamed when, after watching 
events silently until a crisis arises, we 
speak of it only with regret? 


THE OTHER PROBLEM is that of world 
peace. At first this would seem a matter 
of deciding national boundaries and 
who shall live within them. But the 
problem of natural resources injects it- 
self into this at once. None of the great 
nations is content to do without what 
it considers a sufficient reserve of all 
natural resources necessary for the 
waging of a total war. In order to have 
this it would be necessary to dominate 
most of the earth’s surface. No nation, 
however great, has sufficient grace of 


God, wisdom, or military strength to. 
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do this. Yet strangely enough there are 
those today who seem willing, “a 
anxious, to attempt it. This complica 
for us the problem of world peace. 

If those whose duty it is to establish 
a just and enduring world peace needed 
only to consider justice to the peoples 
of the earth, difficult as it might be in 
certain cases, it would still be com- 
paratively easy. But when power pol- 
itics comes into the picture and has at 
its elbow economic threats and powers 
and promises, the task becomes almost 
unsurmountably difficult. 

Such a situation in the past often has 
ended with the great powers taking the 
greatest share of territory and world 
resources. This is something less than 
justice and the dissatisfaction thai 
arises from such a settlement becontl 
a threat to future peace. 

Keeping the peace on such a bagi 
demands military strength. It neces- 
sitates the maintaining of the world’s 
largest army, navy, and air force. I 
necessitates the peacetime drafting o: 
young men, and, if the nation will per~ 
mit it, universal military training. 


Suck srems to be pretty much the 
program that we in the United States 
are embarked upon. Our _ psycho- 
logical strategists are already bending: 
their efforts to convince us that it iv 
not only the proper one but the only 
possible one. Our nation is to be men- 
tally conditioned to accept large peace 
time preparation for war, and to under- 
stand that it is not a matter for fres 
choice but a decision thrust upon Ww 
by reason of circumstance. We are tol¥ 
it involves so vital a matter as our nai 
tional existence itself. So they reasow 
and they reason well, from their potre 
of view. 

Nothing could help this program mor 
than a widespread sense of fear of ov® 
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nemies, both within and without our 
ation. Hence great prominence is be- 
ng given to the findings of the Un- 
merican Activities Committee, and 
o the showdown in Berlin. There is 
o need to minimize these dangers. 
hey may be real enough. But to ex- 
ggerate them and to aggravate the fear 
shey breed is dangerous at a time when 
e need level heads and cool thinking 
70 prevent world catastrophe. 


Topay 17 1s the U.S. that is whipping 
up fear. While the psychological con- 
ditioning goes on, huge appropriations 
for military purposes are being granted, 
and threats and counter-threats in the 
“cold war” continue. Slowly the drift 
in our thinking turns reluctantly to- 
ward the acceptance of the program 
with actual war “sometime” as a neces- 
sary and final conclusion. 

This in spite of our hate of it, our 
dread of it, and our realization that if 
it actually comes it will bring destruc- 
tion to all peoples engaged in it, to say 
nothing of destruction of culture and 
cultural institutions, and the consequent 
degeneration of character that will fol- 
low on the part of all that remain. And 
they who still are left will face an al- 
most hopeless task of rebuilding with 
broken tools a civilization that few will 
have the desire to reconstruct, even if 
they have the moral strength and un- 
derstanding to do it. 

To see the encouragement of so dis- 
astrous a drift continue, to realize even 
in part the awfulness of its possible 
results, and to do nothing about it ex- 
cept to renounce the final results, is to 
be guilty either of the height of folly 
or of suicidal indifference. To say that 
such action has no morality involved in 
it is to be guilty of unsound judgment. 
To remain silent about it is to forsake 
our consciences and betray our people. 
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It is against this drift toward war, 
and the encouragement of it that the 
church with determination must set it- 
self. Nor dare she be content to meet 
with silence the arguments and actions 
of a power and -wealth-hungry world 
and a pagan peace philosophy based on 
military strength. 


IF PEACE Is to endure it must be based 
on justice. The passions of war will 
subside with time if justice has been 
done both sides. Lacking this, the fires 
of revenge smolder on. 

Therefore let the right decision be 
made. Let it be made now! Let those 
who believe in justice discern between 
the speaking of it and the action it de- 
mands. The air is full of the sound of 
the word. The performance of it lags 
so sadly. And the program that is pro- 
posed for us to follow—does it have its 
implications too? 

It is against the implications of this 
program that the church must set itself 
uncompromisingly. Here is a real task 
for the Christian people of the earth. 
Here is.a testing of their strength in 
dead earnest. Will they accept the chal- 
lenge? Does the moral strength exist 
to meet it? Will the sword of the Spirit 
be unsheathed? or will the hand to 
wield it rest undecided on the hilt? 
Will the church take seriously the crea- 
tion of such a spiritual world force that 
justice must be done? 

Unless the Christian church with all 
the passion and compassion of her Lord 
is willing to assume the heavy burden 
of the world’s redemption—it is lost. 
The church of Christ must be willing 
to bend its back and assume the burden 
of a guilty world, as a man would bend 
his back to lift a heavy cross, and bear 
up. If this is not done we face the alter- 
native of moral chaos amid the ruins of 
a once-proud civilization. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
WE THANK GOD FOR OUR CHURCHES 


Trp RACED home from school, changed 
his clothes, grabbed his suitcase, and 
caught the first bus to Wells City. It 
was Friday afternoon and he was going 
to spend two days with his cousin Dean. 
The two boys were nearly the same age 
and enjoyed doing things together. 

On Sunday morning they started out 
for Sunday school. Dean lived in a new 
part of the city, so they walked past 
vacant lots and half-built houses. 

“Here we are,” said Dean. 

“Here!” Ted looked around in aston- 
ishment. They had stopped in front of 
a low brick buildmg marked River 
View Fire Department.” 

“You mean you have church here?” 

“We sure do, until our church is built. 
After the service we can walk home by 
the park and Pll show you our new 
church.” 


Insmpe FHE firehouse Ted found boys 
and girls and grownups sitting in little 
groups, ready to start Sunday school. 
The lesson books and hymnals were like 
those used in his own church. Only the 
bare walls were different—and the cur- 
tain that partitioned off one side of the 
room and perhaps was hiding the fire 
engine. 

After Sunday school the chairs were 
re-arranged in orderly rows. At one 
end of the room an altar had been set 
up. Soon the service was held, and then 
Ted knew he was really in church, fire- 
house or no firehouse. For the most 
important part was there—the pastor 
preaching, the congregation worshiping, 
and the sense of God’s presence filling 
the room. 

As Dean had promised, they went to 
see the new church. It was a simple 
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but beautiful building standing on 

of a hill where you could see it from 
far off. The walls were up and the roo! 
was on, but the inside was still a mazé 
of scaffolding. 


“I WoNnDER who built our church 4 
home,” said Ted. He had always taken 
the fine stone structure for granted 
Now he realized that someone must 
have worked and given money so the 
beautiful church building could stand 
in his home town. 

‘Tm thankful that we have such 4 
fine church,” he went on to Dean. “And 
I am grateful to the people who builf 
it. I guess since I don’t haye to hely 
build my own church I ought to helg 
build churches where people nee 
them.” 

“Like in India,” agreed Dean. 

“Or Wells City,” grinned Ted. 


We Reap the Bible: Exodus 35: 20-22) 
36:1-5. People of Long Ago Build # 
Church. 


We Srvc a Hymn: I love Thy Ziom 
Lord (Common Service Book 199). 

I love Thy Zion, Lord, 

The house of Thine abode, 

The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious Blood. 

For her my tears shall fall, 

For her my prayers ascend; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 
Beyond my highest joy 

I prize her heavenly ways, 

Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise. 

We Pray Together: We thank The 
Heavenly Father, that we can worshi) 
Thee in churches built in love am: 
praise, Amen, 
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By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


In accorp with Eastern custom, we 
ay take for granted that the three 
iends spoke in order of their ages, be- 
i with Eliphaz, the eldest. He 
d been by far the most considerate 
f Job. Bildad had hurt Job mosi by 
is charge that Job’s children had de- 
served their destruction. 

Zophar speaks with youthful fervor 
and heartless directness. He charges 
Job with boasting of his own righteous- 
ness and with terrible impiety toward 
God. He thinks Job’s punishment is 
‘probably not as great as his secret sin 
deserves, and warns Job that unless he 
repents there will be worse to come. 

Job 11 contains Zophar’s address. He 
begins with a sharp reproof of Job’s 
glibness. (11:1-6.) He is not to be 
Silenced in the presence of Job's blas- 
Phemies. He devoutly wishes that Job’s 
oft-expressed desire that God would 
speak to him be granted. Then Job 
Would discover that he deserved even 
worse than he had received. 


ZOPHAR FOLLOWS with a description 
of God’s wisdom (11:7-12). Eliphaz 
had sought to make Job realize the 
holiness of God and to humble him be- 
fore it. Zophar stresses the wisdom of 
God with the same purpose. “Canst 
thou by searching find out God?” is a 
favorite text for sermons on the need 
of revelation. Here Zophar seeks to 
make Job see how futile it is to match 
his little wisdom against God's. 

God's wisdom is simply immeasur- 
able—high as heaven, deeper than hell, 
longer than the earth, broader than the 
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traight Talk from Zophar 


Know the Bible 


sea. Such wisdom will know Job’s sin. 
He concludes this thought with a prov- 
erb which should read: “But an empty 
man will become wise when a wild ass 
colt is born a man” (verse 12). Nota 
very kindly reference to apply to Job. 

Zophar concludes with a lecture to 
his old friend quite unbecoming to his 
youth (11:13-20). The large word in 
his exhortation is “if” Job must sub- 
mit himself to God wholeheartedly, ex- 
tend his hands in prayer to God, and 
reform his life, then “Thou shalt shine 
forth, thou shalt be as the morning, 
thou shalt be secure, because there is 
hope.” But if not, the wicked “shall 
not escape.” 


Jos’s REPLY is in chapters 12-14 It 
is bitter, for he resents vigorously the 
sermon by his young friend. His argu- 
ment falls into six parts. They develop 
the thought that his friends have pre- 
sumed too much in their assumption of 
his guilt. Indeed they have presumed 
in thinking that they have any right to 
lecture him. He wants to place his case 
before God, not before them. 

“No doubt ye are the people, and 
wisdom will die with you.” So Job be- 
gins (12:1-6). He has been a praying 
man. He needs no admonition to re- 
form. It is the way of the world that 
the prosperous look at the afflicted with 
mockery. They still have not answered 
the problem of the prosperity and seem- 
ing security of the wicked. 

Job calls on Zophar to look at nature 
and see what it reveals as to God's 
absolute rule (12:7-13). He intimates 
that it requires no special wisdom to 
see this. He is not denying God's mighty 
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wisdom, but affirming it. And it is the 
very source of Job’s problem. Verses 
12-13 are full of irony. True wisdom 
is in God alone. 

But Job does not understand God’s 
wisdom. It is so easily seen that God 
uses his devastating power without dis- 
crimination (12:14-25). Here follow 
examples of God’s strange dealings with 
nature and with society. Earthquake, 
drought, floods are signs of God’s arbi- 
trary power in nature. The fate of 
judges, kings, and nations seems to be 
beyond any just explanation. 


Now Jos comes back to his overwise 
friends (13:1-16). “What ye know, the 
same do I know also,” is his challenge. 
He wants to “reason with God.” His 
denunciation of his friends is bitter in- 
deed. They are “forgers of lies” and 
“physicians of no value.” How he 
wishes that they would be silent. They 
are prejudiced in his case. He warns 
them that God’s justice will punish 
them for their wicked partiality. This 
is a strange thought. It shows the utter 
confusion of Job’s mind. Verse.15 is a 
forthright statement of his position be- 
fore God, “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust him: but I will maintain mine 
own ways before him.” At least God 
will not be prejudiced against Job if 
He will only hear his case. 

The next section of his plea is made 
directly to God (13:17—14:6). He 
opens with an expression of confidence 
as to the outcome. Two things he asks 
of God (verses 21-22), “lift off thy 
heavy hand, scare me not with thy ter- 
rors,’ and “answer my summons” 
(Moffatt). Much of the thought that 
follows was found in chapters 7 and 10. 

Perhaps Job is a little more restrained 
here. The fact that he dares go before 
God seems to him to be proof of his 
innocence. He wants to know with what 
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he is charged. In familiar words he 
describes the common lot of man, a lot 
that he shares (14:1-2). “Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower and is cut down: he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and continueth not.” It 
seems to Job such an unequal contest 
with God. 


FOLLOWING THE SAME thought of the 
arbitrary dealings of God with man, 
Job sees man’s destiny as less hopeful 
than that of a tree (14:7-22). At least 
there is the hope that a tree, cut down, 
will spring up again from its roots. But 
man moves to final destruction. Yet in 
the thought of death, Job finds strug- 
gling up in his soul the prayer that God 
may still save him. In Job’s times there 
was not such comforting hope of death 
as we have in the Christian faith. He 
did not have even the confidence that is 
so often expressed in the Psalms. For 
instance, see Psalms 16:10; 23:4; 73: 
23-24, 

Life after death as we know it, was 
not expected. It was a shadowy, vague 
existence. Job somehow felt that this 
was not all, yet his faith could not reach 
out for any definite hope. “If a man die 
shall he live again?” is the question of 
the ages (verse 14). The severity with 
which God treats man in this life seems 
to demand some righting of man’s 
wrongs. Job describes this severity by 
an illustration from soil erosion. Jok 
sees only pain and sorrow even in the 
grave. He wants to see more, and this 
is the vague basis for his shred of hope. 

The three friends have sought to con— 
vince Job of the need of blind submis— 
sion to God. But Job defeats their pur- 
pose by appealing that God meet hirrs 
and explain his fault. So in the nexti 
series of addresses they must try new 
tactics. 
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“ANOTHER RED LIGHT,’ Jim groaned. 
“We certainly aren’t getting any breaks 
this morning.” 

Jerry looked anxiously at his watch 
and I restrained myself from asking 
what it said. It was true that we weren’t 
getting any breaks on the traffic lights. 
But if we had left 15 minutes earlier 
the delays wouldn’t have bothered us. 
That final cup of coffee which Jim had 
so hospitably urged on us might well 
“mean missing our train for Eastwick. 

I leaned back against the cushions, 
trying to relax. Florence was chatting 
as cheerfully as though we were at one 

of Mrs. Fink’s teas. To her, missing the 
train would only mean having us on 
their hands for a few more hours. It 
wouldn’t mean the difference between 
reaching home at a decent hour and 
sitting up half the night. 


AS THOUGH READING my thoughts, my 
hostess smiled comfortingly. “Jim al- 
ways arrives everywhere by the skin 
of his teeth, but he usually gets there. 
I’m used to it. And,” she laughed, “af- 
ter this week you ought to be.” 

“But I don’t want to climb as many 
‘stairs as we did Sunday afternoon at 
the Academy of Music!” Thinking of 
our mad dash into the center of Phila- 
delphia that Sunday afternoon, with its 
detours to avoid a Holy Name proces- 
sion on the Parkway, the determined 
search for parking space long after hope 
of finding parking space was gone, the 
toilsome climb to the very top of that 
huge building, broke the tension. We 
laughed together as we remembered 
Jim’s quips about looking down on the 
dignitaries assembled below. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 
Now Junior, You Be Good! 


Just the same it was a relief to turn 
from the elevated-canopied Market 
street into the drive that led up to the 
chastely modern Greek building which 
houses the 30th street station. The fact 
that we nearly surrendered a fender to 
a clanging trolley in the process did not 
seem to bother our host or his wife. 
Apparently that is another thing that 
Florence is “used to.” 


“T’Lu prop the three of you here,” said 
Jim. “Then if I can find parking space 
in time I'll join you on the platform. If 
I can’t, so long until the next time.” 
He waved a friendly hand. 

Jerry picked up our suitcases. I 
tucked my hand through Flo’s arm, and 
we started toward the stairway. 

Our train was pulling in as we 
reached the platform. In a moment 
everyone and his brother seemed to be 
pushing and shoving to get aboard. Un- 
der my farewell gaiety, I couldn’t help 
wondering whether our decision about 
reservations might not prove to be false 
economy. 

A woman yanking a small boy by the 
arm detoured around me, shoving me 
backward just as I was about to step 
on the train. Jerry, who had gone ahead 
with our luggage, looked back to be 
sure I was all right. The woman pushed 
past him, dragging her son, while a man 
and a girl who obviously belonged to 
the same family slipped into the path 
she had plowed. 

At last we were wedged into the nar- 
row corridor beside the washroom. I 
stooped to peer out the window for a 
last glimpse of the city. Jim had ar- 
rived. His grey-sprinkled sandy hair 
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was visible above the rest of the crowd. 
He was looking toward the car but he 
evidently didn’t see us for his eyes still 
held a seeking expression as we began 
to move out of the station. For better 
or worse we were on our way home. 


As THE REST found places, we ad- 
vanced step by step into the car until we 
were standing by the water cooler. The 
conductor, with the easy authority of 
the competent schoolteacher, was re- 
arranging some of the seating. The 
woman who had nearly knocked me 
down had lost her grim look now that 
her objective was achieved. She and 
her small son had found adjacent seats, 
with the other two members of their 
party directly behind them. With 
motherly solicitude she was helping 
“Junior” out of his topcoat. 

“Now Junior will be a good boy for 
mama and sit right still,” she crooned. 
“Mama has the chewing-gum right here 
in her pocketbook, and if you’re good 
you can have some. But just you start 
being naughty and see what you get.” 

“You start being naughty,” threat- 
ened his father leaning thelligerently 
over the back of the seat, “and you'll 
come right straight back here by me. 
You hear, now?” 

Junior nodded docilely, then as his 
father settled back, the little face dou- 
bled up into a silent “razzberry.” Mama 
laughed, looking guiltily over her 
shoulder, then murmured an unem- 
phatic, “You be good now.” 

“Gimme the chewing-gum, then.” 

“You gonna be good?” 

“Gimme the gum.” 

The gum changed hands. Mama 
helped herself then passed the package 
back to the others. The family began to 
chew in unison. 

I was so engrossed, I hardly noticed 
Jerry handing our tickets to the con- 
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ductor till I realized the blue-clad 


was motioning to me. 


“HERE you ARE. Right here.” He w. 
leading me toward Junior and Mama, 
“Madam, you'll have to hold that child. 
Too many people with tickets are stand 
ing for him to have a seat to himself. 

After the performance on the mat 
form I half-expected an argument. But 
Mama merely said, “Come on over wi 
me, Junior,” and continued to chew. ] 
had the unkind suspicion that Junior 
was probably older than he looked. 

I smiled as I crawled over the tangle 
of feet and knees. Junior cracked his 
gum blankly, but Mama smiled back as 
she patted her stiffly laquered hair. 
“Keep your feet off the lady, Junior.” — 

Jerry handed me a magazine before 
going on to the place the conductor had 
located for him in the next car. I set- 
tled back as I opened the pages for 
camouflage. 3 

In my head I was reliving the con- 
vention with its pleasant hospitality, 
the meeting with old friends, the fine 
music, the high moments when we 
thrilled to the church’s accomplish- 
ments, the low moments when we heard 
about what needed to be done as com- 
pared with what could and would be 
done. I knew that in many other spots: 
in trains, in buses, in automobiles other 
visitors and delegates were thinking 
the same thoughts. The convention was, 
over. How could its inspiration be ex- 
pressed on the local level? 


SupDENLY my hat was knocked askew" 
as Junior reached for my magazine. 
“Lemme look at the pictures!” 

“Now Junior, you be good,” Mama: 
sighed. , 

Papa glared over the back of the 
seat. “You be good or you’re gonna 
come right back here with me!” 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


ealous 


My wife and I attended a dinner party 
ast week. It was an elaborate affair, well 
anned and cleverly handled. My wife 
looked lovely, and I was proud of her. I 
uld have had a delightful evening if she 
adn’t paid so much attention to several 
other men, and they to her. It seemed to 
e that I was being left out, while she 
was having the time of her life. 
Maybe I am jealous, but I can’t see why 
a married woman should go wild over 
other men at a party. She seemed to have 
forgotten that she was married and that 
she belonged to me. 


Arrested emotional life—that seems 
to be your trouble. You haven’t grown 
up, as far as your feelings are con- 
cerned, though you may have in other 
respects. I'd like to hear your wife’s 
story. You have given but one side, and 
not very much information at that. If 
all the circumstances were known, there 
might be a different conclusion. But 
on the basis of your statements, the sit- 
uation doesn’t look so good for you. 

A wife, as a husband, needs to keep 
in mind that she is married. But that 
doesn’t indicate that she is to sit back 
in a dark chimney corner. And it 
doesn’t mean that she can’t talk with 

' other men at a house gathering, enjoy 
their company, accept their courtesies, 
and have a fine time in general. After 
all, we go to social affairs with the ex- 
pectation of having a pleasant experi- 
ence. 

If an individual has matured emo- 
tionally he isn’t afflicted with fits of 
jealousy, but rather is delighted to see 
that his wife is admired by others and 
that she is enjoying the party. A 13- 
year-old puppy-love jealousy is de- 
cidedly out of order in the grown-up 
world. 

The mutual devotion of marriage 
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partners can and ought to be such that 
they can feel so secure in one another’s 
affection and loyalty that other asso- 
ciations do not become matters of con- 
cern—only a part of one’s normal activ- 
ities and a means toward the broaden- 
ing and enriching of life. 


For a new start 


I’ve lost my position. I had a job in an 
industrial plant and thought I could make 
good. But I couldn’t keep up with the 
other girls—they have to work so fast. The 
job’s gone, and I am ashamed of myself. 
I can hardly face anyone who knows 
about it. 

To meet any of the girls from the plant 
is torture—and some of them live in my 
neighborhood. I must get a new job—but 
my nerve is gone. 


You were probably too slow—reac- 
tion-time varies from one person to an- 
other. But the employer may be re- 
quiring too much production in a given 
time—greed prompts outlandish de- 
mands. You are probably fortunate to 
be out of such an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. But you can’t slump down, de- 
feated and pessimistic. You have a life 
to live and hopes to realize. 

There is a story about an army officer 
who was court-martialed for cowardice, 
and dishonorably discharged. He at 
once re-enlisted as a private, and in the 
next engagement distinguished himself 
by unusual bravery. His sentence was 
revoked and he was restored to his 
original rank, 

You may have similar possibilities. 
Study yourself and the requirements of 
other positions. Be careful to make a 
sound decision when opportunities are 
found. Go out with new confidence in 
yourself and your ability. Your resolu- 
tion may carry you far. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL | 


Tre Secret Lanp (MGM). Here is one 
of those miracles of non-Hollywood pho- 
tography which, expertly assembled and 
edited, has been developed into one of the 
most exciting dramas you will see on the 
screen in this or any other year. 

It is “the condensed pictorial record, in 
technicolor, of the U.S. Navy’s 1946-47 
expedition to Antarctica, commanded by 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd.” Filmed by 
service cameramen, without plot or screen- 
play, “The Secret Land” succeeds in pro- 
viding more genuine satisfaction for film- 
goers than 99 per cent of the glossiest of 
Hollywood productions. 

The cast of the picture are the personnel 
and ships of the U.S. Navy, the 4,000 hand- 
picked men who sailed with Admiral Byrd 
on what the Navy termed its “Operation 
Highjump.” The villain of the piece is 
Mother Nature herself, and the unexpect- 
edly adventurous action develops when the 
men pit themselves and their ships against 
her persistent attempts to entrap them in 
her icy design for death. Spine-tingling 
narration supplied by Robert Montgomery, 
Robert Taylor and Van Heflin, war vet- 
erans all, helps to keep you on the edge 
of your chair while you witness such things 
as the sudden discovery of a warm oasis 
in the desert of ice, men turning to prayer 
amid peril, rescues at sea in the killing 
sub-zero waters, hurricane-driven snow 
that cuts like a thousand razors, and, for 
contrast, the shipboard humor of Uncle 
Sam's seadogs and the antics of those 
clowns of the Antarctic, the penguins. 

Scheduled for release on or about Oct. 
27, “The Secret Land” should be put down 
on your must-see list when it comes your 
way. Be sure to take the whole family! 


ADULT 

An Act or Murver (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Is “mercy killing” ever justified? 
Faced with this question in an intensely 
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personal way is Frederic March as a 
strictly letter-of-the-law judge who learns 
from the family doctor that his beloved 
wife must soon die, and in great pain. The 
husband-and-wife relationship is beauti- 
fully portrayed, the acting superb, and the 
manner in which the problem is presented 
as absorbing as it is ethically satisfying. © 
THE CREEPER (20th Century-Fox). Un- 
doubtedly to be listed as a “horror picture,” 
this is a melodramatic film with Jeckyl 
and Hyde twist. It is a story of scientific 
experiments in an attempt to reach super- 
natural results. Terror is built up through 
sleep-walking, mental distortions, and 
brutal murders. The “horror” involved is 
partly the viewer’s horror that it should 
ever have been produced, let alone shown 
to the public. 
Rore (Warner). Alfred Hitchcock, Brit- 
ish producer-director, has used many in- 
teresting devices in this psychological) 
melodrama, but the suspense and horror of 
the film will overshadow everything else 
for most people. Revolving around a mur- 
der committed by two intellectual but de— 
generate college men to prove they are 
above moral concepts, the story has a mor-- 
bidity seldom surpassed on the screen. 
Larceny (Universal-International). A 
tense and unpleasant drama of intrigue, 
swindling and racketeering in which rep- 
utable trusting people are fleeced, youth 
athletic centers are used as headquarters 
to cover up the operations of criminals. 
and the emotions and loyalty of a war 
widow are betrayed. : 
Tse GENTLEMAN FROM NowHERE (Colum— 
bia). A night watchman, coached by am 
insurance detective to impersonate a busi— 
nessman who absconded years before with 
a huge sum of money, causes many com— 
plications in business and the home. Sus- 
pense and a surprise ending make this am 


entertaining mystery film, 
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Texas, BrooKLyN AND Heaven (United 
Artists). Between drinks, a bartender tells 
this story about a girl and boy from Texas 
who live a while in Brooklyn. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a more boring film. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Jutta MisspeHaves (MGM). Good com- 
dy, based on Margery Sharp’s novel The 
Nutmeg Tree. Greer Garson and Walter 
‘Pidgeon head a cast which makes the most 
of the improbable situations. Julia’s mis- 
behavior is all too evident, but it is all 
verbal, never immoral or harmful. 

An Innocent AFFAIR (United Artists). As 
a comedy of matrimonial misunderstand- 
‘ings, this gives Madeleine Carroll and Fred 
MacMurray a chance to show one way of 
coping with an alluring female client and a 
potentially dangerous “other man.” Clever 
dialogue and skillful direction, but the lack 
of unselfish motives in both husband and 
wife leaves little hope for permanent peace. 

For tHE Love or Mary (Universal-Inter- 
national). Although the picture involves 
the President of the United States, the 
Supreme Court Justices and practically 
everybody else in the government in 
superficial nonsense, it is clean fun. Some 
may protest that good taste should not per- 
mit the highest officials of our land to be 
used for such satire. But the acting is 
uniformly superior, the technical qualities 
excellent, and the music beautiful. 

THE Loves or CaRMEN (Columbia). When 
Prosper Merimee wrote Carmen, he could 
mot have imagined what Hollywood and 
Rita Hayworth as the gypsy would do with 
the story. The film version lacks Bizet’s 
music, and in spite of the lavish production 
it turns out to be a garish, dull picture. 

Tue Luck oF THE IRIsH (20th Century- 
Fox). Whether or not you believe in 
leprechauns and the pot of gold, this whim- 
sical story would have been better with a 
lighter touch and much less drinking. 
Tyrone Power, as a foreign correspondent, 
goes to Ireland and there meets Anne 
Baxter, a lovely colleen. The Irish girl and 
the leprechaun come to New York and the 
correspondent’s life is changed, we im- 
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agine, for the better. 

Brack Eacte (Columbia). An exciting 
wild-west story of a beautiful horse and 
some human beings who do not measure 
up too well in comparison with the animal. 
The acting is wooden, ethical values con- 
fused. There is cruelty to men and beasts. 


WHOLE FAMILY 

Isn’r 1r Romantic? (Paramount). May- 
be the answer is yes, especially for those 
who can remember 1905 in Indiana. Take 
three pretty daughters of a father too 
proud to work, three rather harmless 
young men and a villain who almost gets 
away with one of the girls and a share of 
the town’s money, and you have the story. 
Will do the whole family no harm. 

Two Guys From Texas (Warner). Dennis 
Morgan and Jack Carson are “two guys” 
who find a dude ranch in Texas all done 
up in technicolor. There are pretty girls, 
pleasing songs, a rodeo, Indians, gang- 
sters, several romances, some comedy— 


what more can a western have? Good 
family entertainment. 
Urvusu (United Artists). The Matto 


Grosso jungle of Brazil is the setting for 
most of this adventure story about the 
Urubu Indians, sometimes called “the 
Vulture People.” Two explorers go to the 
jungle in search of Colonel James Fawcett. 
Breath-taking are many of the scenes, es- 
pecially those of battle with the Chevantes. 
Filming of native dances, the jungle life, 
and modes of transportation are excellent. 
A small plot is used to moved the action 
along. If children see this, the significance 
of the story should be explained to them. 
Luxury Liner (MGM). This technicolor 
musical is a modern fairy tale of a young 
girl who runs away in search of her fond- 
est dreams. Jane Powell turns in some 
excellent singing and acting, with Lauritz 
Melchior, Marina Koshetz, Xavier Cugat, 
and the Pied Pipers all contributing gen- 
erously. Light, amusing and inconsequen- 
tial, this is good entertainment for the 
family, particularly if the children under- 
stand that it is make-believe and not a 
suitable pattern for everyday life. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


WE HAVE BEEN TOLD and to a small 
degree we have observed the return to 
popularity of small blank books of 
which the title is Autograph Album. 
Girls can carry these devices more con- 
veniently than boys because they can 
be carried in the “catch-all” in which 
my lady may put everything from her 
pocketbook to a sleeping costume in 
case she plans to visit a friend over a 
weekend. 

We in our school days had a couple 
of these collections of sentimental say- 
ings. Recently finding our own re- 
minded us of others that had been 
passed around among our classmates in 
the high school at which we were pre- 
pared for higher learning and profes- 
sional graduation. Two frequently used 
samples to which names were attached 
were—‘In memory’s chimney consider 
me a brick”; also “In memory’s wood- 
box, consider me a chip.” It is probable 
that the latter of the two was more 
popular. Nearly all of us in those years 
were more familiar with stoves than 
with furnaces, and we might have rea- 
soned that memories are great travelers 
and hence more correctly symbolized 
by chips in the woodbox than by bricks 
in a chimney. 


Test by time 

But we have a far more important 
objective in mind than a discussion of 
chimneys and woodboxes. We wish to 
deny the charge of youthfulness in com- 
parison with other groups of Lutherans. 
We are claiming that while this is only 
our 30th anniversary, the time and 
character of the combination of Lu- 
theran synods really placed in the pos- 
session of our general body an accumu- 
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lation of wisdom acquired by synods o! 
the three constituent groups whick 
gives us a priority. 

We do not regard as conclusive the 
ascription of authority by seniority 
alone. The Roman Catholic claim tha‘ 
it can date its founding in the period 
of the apostles is not accurately used 
by them when they propose “what has 
everywhere at all times been believed’ 
as a mark of the true church and pos- 
session of undeniable authority. Such 
catholicity as they claim for themselves 
was not in existence in the apostolic 
period and what had been established; 
that is, the canon of Holy Scripture, 
the creedal declarations against here- 
sies, and the beginnings of ecclesiastical 
organization became a common inher- 
itance. 

When we Lutherans confess our faith 
by reciting the Apostles’ Creed or the 
Nicene Creed, we have all the re- 
sources of apostolic origin that can be 
found anywhere in any church. 


Of creedal witnessing 

The explanation of the creed which 
the Roman Catholic Church is said to 
make for the benefit of its members is, 
that each of the apostles contributed a 
sentence and thereby stated the creed. 
This we do not accept. On the contrary, 
it is the teaching of evangelical author- 
ities that the creed was formed by suc- 
cessive steps in the first four centuries 
of the propagation of Christianity. 

Schaff, in his “Creeds of Christen- 
dom,” states that the beginning of the 
creed is the formula for baptism—“iny 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost”—and that each 
part, so-called, of the creed resulted! 
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rom the church’s witnessing against 
prevalent heresies. 

We personally confess to a mild feel- 
ng of irritation some years ago when 
zertain Scandinavian brethren were 
critical of the claim of age by certain 
American churches. It was said by 
them that in their country they did not 
regard as old any article or institution 
that came into existence after the period 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was “modern” by virtue of its 
date of origin. 

We deem the progress made by the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
in the thirty years during which it 
has been in operation sufficient to com- 
mand the loyal admiration of all its 
present members and their hearty sup- 
port of the projects that were author- 
ized at its sixteenth convention. On the 
basis of its fruits it has title to our con- 
fidence. There is no occasion to imagine 
any miraculous assistance by divine 
grace. Not overlooking the proofs that 
the prayers of “the fathers” made be- 
fore and after 1918 have been answered, 
there can be no questioning the blessing 
of divine providence. We make plans 
for an even more active future. We see 
no reason to doubt that God himself has 
indicated the way we shall go and man- 
_ifested the resources on which we can 

place future dependence. 


Divisions obliterated 

Sixty years ago there was-no reliable 
evidence in plain sight that indicated 
the near approach of the merger of the 
congregations of the Muhlenberg an- 
cestry into a single body. We ourselves 
while a member of one of the synods 
operating in the state of Ohio grew up 
with the conviction that Lutheranism in 
the western hemisphere was doomed to 
an endless series of controversies. We 
now have adequate reasons for our firm 
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conviction that our unity has back of 
it the will of the Head of the Church 
and before it His leadership into areas 
of activity of which only dreamers 
thought a half-century ago. 

It.is therefore -reasonable to suppose 
that an even greater scope of co-opera- 
tion in good works is in complete ac- 
cordance with the divine plan. 


Neutrality misleading 

Some months ago, believe it or not, 
a new enterprise could be observed in 
the city of brotherly love. It was the 
location on several prominent street in- 
tersections of booths at which subscrip- 
tions were taken for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. This journal has acquired 
an enviable reputation for the excel- 
lence of its reportorial staff. During 
the war years and since, its representa- 
tives in Europe and in combat zones 
have enjoyed more public confidence 
than can be easily explained. 

It claims complete neutrality and 
avoidance of bias, even in favor of the 
Christian Science group that fosters it. 
On the ground that it does not seek to 
propagate the doctrines promulgated by 
the followers of Mary Baker Eddy, it 
seeks to become the newspaper of all 
classes of people. 

We personally are far from convinced 
that a policy of neutrality is commend- 
able. Ata time when the country is ap- 
parently at the height of suffering from 
evils perpetrated by a degenerate, crim- 
inal-minded class, we suggest that op- 
position to this needless suffering must 
be positive and the practice of every 
Christian citizen. 

But how can the average person be 
aroused to such an attitude if neutrality 
is proposed? For example as to the ef- 
fects of juvenile delinquency so greatly 
on the increase todav? 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Lutheran Bible Camp Dedicated in 
Santa Cruz Mountains on Labor Day 


By Wiutttam E. Crouser 


San Francisco—More than 400 persons 
from all over California gathered on a 102- 
acre plot of land in the picturesque Santa 

Cruz Mountains, only eight 

H H miles from the Pacific 

California Ocean, for the dedication of 

the Lutheran Bible Camp on Labor Day. 

The camp was recently purchased by the 

National Lutheran Council churches in 
Northern California. 

The dedication ceremonies included a 
sermon by the Rev. Robert Romeis, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Sacramento; the act 
of dedication by the Rev. H. J. Brown, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, San Francisco; and 
the installation of Andrew G. Forsberg as 
executive secretary of the Bible Camp As- 
sociation. Mr. Forsberg will reside in the 
park grounds the year round. 

Although attempts were made to plan 
for the formal selection of a suitable name 
for the camp grounds, officials received so 
many suggestions that it was deemed ad- 
visable to postpone final choice. 

The camp is located along 900 feet of the 
San Forenzo River and cost $35,000, two- 
thirds of the amount being on hand at the 
time of purchase. An offering of $375 was 
received at the dedication services. 


Sixteen Buffalo Congregations Are 
Taking Part in Enlistment Program 
By Donatp R. PIcHASKE 

BurraLo—Over 180 pastors and lay work- 
ers from 16 Buffalo congregations attended 
an opening rally for the fall 

New York Sunday school enlistment 
program sponsored by the 

ULCA Parish and Church School Board. 
At the end of the first week, with scat- 
tered reports trickling in, things looked 
bright. Resurrection Church, the Rev. 


Ernest C. French pastor, with more than 
50 laymen making calls for two nights, 
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reported more than 100 new pupils signe 
up. Grace Church, the Rev. Edwin EH 
Boettger pastor, with comparatively fev 
calls reported, had more than 30 lined ug 
One pastor commented in amazement, “It’ 
wonderful!” But the note of deeper urgenc: 
came from one of the lay workers at th 
week’s end Victory Rally when he com 
mented, “We have skimmed the cream of 
the top. A tougher job lies ahead of us. 
THREE OF BuFFALO’s larger congregation 
are making their church properties mor 
attractive places of work and worshit 
Christ Church, Dr. John M. Strodel pastox 
has begun extensive repair work on th 
exterior. An interesting note on compara: 
tive costs was unearthed when it was dis. 
covered that the cost of repairs will be a 
least equivalent to the cost of the entir 
structure somé 50 years ago. Holy Trinity 
Church, Pastors Ralph W. Loew an 
Charles T. Sardeson, is already well alon; 
on a $75,000 improvement program includ. 
ing the installation of a new organ. Th 
church is getting ready to play host to thi 
convention of the United Lutheran Synox 
of New York in 1949, when it celebrates thi 
300th anniversary of continuous Lutherai 
work in New York. Resurrection Church 
Pastor Ernest C. French, is also gettin; 
ready for a large painting job with exten- 
sive changes in the chancel of the church 
RECENT WEEKS have brought three nev 
pastors to the Buffalo area, with two con: 
gregations now vacant. The Rev. Edwar« 
G. Goetz/has come to Atonement Churcl 
after spending several years as directo: 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society o 
Rochester. The Rev. Floyd F. Buchhol: 
was installed as pastor of Tabor Church or 
Sept. 12 by Dr. John M. Strodel, presiden 
of the Western conference. The Rev. Iva! 
O. Iverson, formerly pastor of St. James 
Church, Brooklyn, was installed as pasto! 
of St. John’s, Gardenville, just two week: 
later. Vacant parishes include First Re- 
deemer, whose pastor, the Rev. Clifforc 
Butterer, resigned to accept a call to St 
Johnsville and St. Paul’s, Blossom, whick 
the Rev. Paul C. Hoffman leaves to be- 
come pastor of Holy Comforter, Utica. 
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ong Island Conference Sponsors 
abor-ManagementForum-Discussion 
By Ottver W. Powers 


New York Crry—A new venture in the 
tudy of labor-management problems is 
derway in the Long Island Conference. 
\ Beginning Oct. 20 and con- 
tinuing through November, 

id York the Long Island School of 
Community Relations will be conducted in 
the Central Branch YMCA in Brooklyn, 
the first attempt of its kind in the ULC. 
It is being established to give congregations 
opportunity to consider their Christian 
responsibilities in community life, espe- 
cially in labor-management relations. 

Instructors will include the Rev. Harold 
C. Letts, secretary for Social Action, and 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch, secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions; a Lutheran labor 
leader, not yet named; John R. Fox, re- 
gional director, New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination; Mark Starr, 
Educational Director, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; Dwight S. Sar- 
gent, personnel director, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of N. Y.; and a representative of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Courses will be: “The 
Social Implications of the Christian Faith” 
and “The Church Speaks on Labor.” 

Tue LuTHEeRAN Society of New York, in- 
tersynodical group of laymen and pastors, 
will present the Lutheran Church at work 
in Metropolitan New York on Oct. 22 at 
St. Peter’s Church. Among those to speak 
will be ULC President Franklin C. Fry; 
the Rev. H. C. Hoyer, of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. C. P. Kretzmann, of 
Valparaiso University; Dr. C. E. Krumb- 
holz and Dr, Morris Wee, both of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

THE Metropouiran New York Chapter 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary had their semi-annual 
meeting Sept. 24 at Our Saviour’s Atone- 
ment Church. Devotions were led by the 
Rev. Walter Kortrey, of Gloria Dei Church, 
New Hyde Park, L. I. Dr. Theodore G. 
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Tappert, professor of Church History at 
the seminary, made the principal address. 
Tue New York CONFERENCE reports that 
60 per cent of its 1948 Lutheran World 
Action goal has been reached; Brooklyn 
churches have reached 70 per cent. 

Tue ENLISTMENT ProcrAM of the Parish 
and Church School Board will come to the 
New York Conference on Oct. 31. The 
chairman for the conference is the Rev. 
F. J. Schweiger. Due to several conflicts 
the effort will not get under way in Brook- 
lyn until Jan. 31. The Rev. Oliver W. 
Powers is chairman for Brooklyn. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH, Brooklyn, an- 
nounces the starting of a parochial school 
this fall. They will start with the first 
grade and add a grade every year. They 
also installed in office the minister of 
music, Prof. William F. Kugel, formerly 
of Carroll College, Wisconsin. He will be 
in charge of the school and all the “music 
of the church. Dr. W. F. Sunday is pastor. 

St, Joun’s CuurcH, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Werner Jentsch pastor, recently reded- 
icated their church after extensive repairs. 

Tue Rev. Ivar Iverson resigned the pas- 
torate of St. James’ Church, Gerritsen 
Beach, to become pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Gardenville, N. Y. 

Tue Rev. Harowp Sticut resigned as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Ave. J., Brooklyn, 
after serving the congregation for over 14 
years, to accept a call to Ramertown, N. Y. 

THe Rev. JoHN F. BAvUcHMANN was 
granted a leave of absence from St. 
Jacobi’s Church, Brooklyn, to work with 
CRALOG in Europe for a year. Dr. John 
A. Weyl will care for the parish. 

Tue Rev. RicHarp E. Bertram has re- 
signed as pastor of St. Paul’s Church in 
Narrowsburg, to accept a call to St. Peter’s 
Church at Verona. 

Tue Rev. WALTER E. Bock has accepted 
a call to Grace and St. Paul’s Church in 
Manhattan. He served Holy Comforter, the 
Bronx, for five years. 

THe Rev. Harry W. Lammonn has ac- 
cepted the call to St. Paul’s Church, West 
New Brighton, Staten Island. He came from 
Trinity Church, West Sand Lake. 
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Lutheran Attendance in Tarheelia 
Back to Normal after Bad Epidemic 


By Cuarites A. PHILLIPS 


SaLIsBuRY—With the raising of the polio- 
inspired ban on public meetings, Lutheran 
young people and children were back in 

Sunday school and 

North Carolina Youth organizations 

ter an absence of 

two months. Attendances were larger than 

usual at Youth Sunday meetings conducted 

throughout the synod Sept. 19. Many 

schools and colleges were opening for the 
fall terms with record enrollments. 

During the past 60 days, more than 2,000 
“cases of polio were reported in the state. 
It was by far the worst epidemic in this 
section of the United States. 

Dean J. Lewis Thornburg reports an 
attendance of nearly 300 at the summer 
school for church workers held at Lenoir 
Rhyne College the week of Aug. 22. Due 
to necessary health restrictions only per- 
sons 18 and over were permiited to attend. 
A total of 144 credit certificates were 
awarded at the closing exercise. 

The board selected for the development 
of the new assembly grounds at Arden, in 
western North Carolina, met in Asheville 
Sept. 16-17. Provision was made for in- 
corporation of the board, and officers for 
the year were elected as follows: Clarence 
L. Whisnent, president; Dr. C. A. Linn, 
vice president; B. T. Bodie, secretary; 
Oscar Pitts, treasurer. Steps were taken to 
provide water and sewerage facilities, and 
the removal of timber from the property 
in preparation for building. An architec- 
tural firm will make a master plan for the 
development of the property and provide 
preliminary sketches for the buildings. The 
charter for the assembly grounds, “Luther- 
idge,” was approved by the three par- 
ticipating synods at their 1946 conventions. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Asheville, the Rev. 
J. White Iddings pastor, celebrated its 25th 
anniversary July 11. The congregation was 
organized July 15, 1923, by the Rev. N. D. 
Yount, synodical field missionary. Dr. 
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M. L. Griffith, who was the first Sun 
school superintendent, presided at the an- 
niversary program. Others having p 
in the service were Pastor Iddings, the Rev. 
Ernest Lineberger, Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident emeritus of synod; Student Ernesi 
Lineberger, Jr, The parsonage, recently 
freed from debt, was also dedicated. 

Tue Rev. A. J. Keck, Jr., former pastor 
at Lincolnton, has assumed his new duties 
as professor of practical theology at South- 
ern Seminary. He will be succeeded Nov. 1 
by the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr., pastor 
of the Church of the Ascension, Columbia 
S7G; 

Messtau Cuurcn, Salisbury, the Rev. J 
Wilfred Lyerly pastor, has launched ¢ 
funding program, preliminary plans having 
been drawn for a church building to cos’ 
in the neighborhood of $75,000. 

Tue Strate Luter’ Leacue convention 
postponed on account of health restrictions 
held a three-day session beginning Oct. 1 
Sessions were held in St. John’s Church 
near Concord, with a fellowship banque 
in the armory auditorium, Concord, Oct. I) 

SERVICES OF REDEDICATION were held iy 
Sharon Church of the West Iredell pastor- 
ate, the Rev. R. W. Carpenter pastor, Aug 
22, and in St. Paul’s of the same pastorate 
Sept. 19. Extensive repairs have beer 
made in both buildings, including new 
pews and other furnishings, and installa- 
tion of an oil heating system at St. Paul’s 

Tue Rev. W. J. Roor, pastor of Trinit» 
Church, Vale, reports the dedication of » 
new electric organ Sept. 5. 

Nor rctupine the 24 official delegates 
approximately 50 of synod’s pastors are at- 
tending the Philadelphia convention, th» 
trip being made possible in many cases bi 
their congregations. 

Two TarHEEL theological students hav" 
been married recently. Student Ernest 
Lineberger, Jr., of East Spencer and Mis: 
Sarah Ridenhour, of Kannapolis, wer 
married in Kimball Memorial Church 
Kannapolis, Aug. 17. Student Don Michae»’ 
of Asheboro, and Miss Helen Waggonew 
of Salisbury, were married in Have 
Church, Salisbury, Aug. 21. 
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Children's Choir Provin 
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g Popular in Ohio 


Increasingly popular among Ohio Lutherans is this a cappella choir from Oesterlen Home for 
I Children in Springfield. Leader is Robert Dolbeer, Wittenberg graduate (center back row) and 
son of India missionary Dr. Martin Luther Dolbeer, who is now supervising music in several schools 
in Clark county. Personnel of the choir is composed of 17 youngsters ranging in age from II to 
18 years of age who sing once each month in First Church, Springfield (where the Oesterlen family 
attends}, and for special, local, conference and synodical meetings throughout the year. 


Six Ohio Congregations Conducting 
Centennial Celebrations this Fall 


By E. Rupotps WALBORN 


Dayron—With six Southern conference 
congregations having been organized in 
1848, they are currently looking over their 

shoulders at proud records of 
Ohio achievement during the past cen- 
tury. 
congregations of the 


No less than 29 of the 75 
conference have 
passed their 100th anniversaries. 

First Church, Troy, the Rev. Herbert N. 
Gourley pastor, closed a month of activities 
the end of October with dedication of a 
hew pipe organ complete with chimes and 
echo organ, and redecoration of the nave. 

First English Church, Columbus, closed 
another portion of its centennial observ- 
ance with a joint Reformation-Centennial 
Service with former pastors Lewis P. 
Speaker, Paul P. Anspach and Adam J. 
Holl participating, This church and Trin- 
ity Church (ALC), which joined in the 
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service, were founded in 1848 by the Rev. 
W. H. Lehman. Speaker at the celebration 
was Dr. Edward W. Schramm, editor of the 
Lutheran Standard. 

Shiloh Church, Lewisburg, Dr. Herman 
C. Getter pastor, celebrated its centennial 
in October with special services. Its sister 
congregation, Trinity, observed its 140th 
anniversary with complete redecoration of 
the nave and chancel. Dr. Getter recently 
accepted a call to St. Mark’s Church, near 
Ohio Northern University in Ada. 

Zion Church, Greenville, Dr. W. M. 
Hackenberg pastor, celebrated its centen- 
nial in September with services at which 
former pastors spoke. This congregation 
of 71 communing members recently paid 
its Lutheran World Action quota by 336 
per cent, and had paid its double appor- 
tionment quota by the end of September. 

Other congregations which date histories 
from 1848 include: First Church, Xenia, 
and St. Mark’s Church, Osborn. 

Firts Cxurcx, Springfield, is preparing 
for the entertainment of the Southern Con- 
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ference convention on Oct. 27-28. Ohio’s 
conference programs this fall will be on 
the theme: “A Lutheran! Why?” and will 
include presentations on “As a Church— 
the Nature of the Church,” “As a Minister 
—the Divinity of the Call,” and “As a Con- 
gregation—the Supremacy of the Congre- 
gation.” 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE WOMEN will meet 
for their fall missionary convention at St. 
Peter’s Church, Lancaster, the Rev. An- 
drew Schilling pastor. Speakers will in- 
clude Mrs. Mary Shinowara Chai, who has 
just come fram China to put her children 
in American schools. Mrs. Chai’s grand- 
mother was one of the first converts of the 
ULCA mission. She was graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1929, and married a 
Chinese student who has been prominent 
in the Chinese government. 

Wuite ULCA intTEREST was centered in 
Philadelphia, foreign mission advocates 
from all over America were in Columbus 
for the World Mission Assembly. Among 
the 3,500 in attendance were 175 ULCA 
delegates. The delegates were appointed 
by foreign mission boards who were mem- 
bers of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. Speaking teams, including 
the many nationals present for the As- 
sembly, are to go out into 36 American 
cities this fall in a united Foreign Missions 
Advance program. 

BisHop Hans Merser of Munich, Ger- 
many, spoke in Columbus, at Capital Uni- 
versity, on Oct. 14, and at Hamma Divinity 
School in Springfield on Oct. 15. 

NEw STUDENT PASTOR for the 500 Luther- 
ans at Miami University is the Rev. James 
R. Baldwin, for five successful years at 
Messiah Church, Toledo, and now filling 
a long-time ambition to do student work. 
He succeeds the Rev. H. C. Ter Vehn who 
goes to the Oakland-Clay Memorial parish 
near Mansfield. 

SisteR Marre Freese, first matron of 
Bethany Home for the Aged, project of the 
Dayton and Miami Valley Inner Mission 
League, has left for the Rivercrest Pre- 
ventorium, Mont Clare, Pa., where she will 
be the administrator. 
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Lutherans in Altoona Area Launch 


Evangelism Visitation on Sept. 19 
By Paut O. HAMSHER 


Attoona—The evangelism visitation pro- 
gram being conducted throughout the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod was launched in 

the Altoona district 
Pennsylvania Sept. 19 when more than. 

100 lay workers met in 
First Church, for instruction under UL 
Evangelism Secretary Peter J. Dexnis. 
~ In order to enable all workers to receive! 
instructions Secretary Dexnis conducted! 
similar meetings in St. Luke’s Church, 
Roaring Springs; Zion Church, Hollidays- 
burg; First Church, Phillipsburg; St. John’s 
Church, Clearfield; and Trinity Chureh, 
Dubois. 

Tue Henry Baker Bible Class of First 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. Luke Rhoads 
pastor, celebrated its 40th anniversary on 
Sept. 21, with a community service tc 
which all the Lutheran Men’s Bible Classes: 
of the area were invited. Dr. Harvey D) 
Hoover, of Gettysburg Seminary, spoke. — 

The class was named in honor of the 
first Lutheran pastor in Altoona, Dr. Henry: 
Baker, who was called to First Church im 
April 1867, and organized the first Sunday, 
school in Altoona. The original teacher 
A. J. Harter, has taught the class for a 
consecutive years. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of Bethany Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. George Bowers pastor’ 
was celebrated Sept. 23. Guest preaches 
was Dr. Dwight F. Putman, president o” 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Bethany’s house of worship was ded - 
icated Sept. 23, 1923. At that time Dr, A. J) 
Rudisill was pastor of the congregatiow 
which has since grown to include 1,21% 
confirmed members, a communicant roll on! 
758, and Sunday school enrollment of 762 
The congregation plans to erect a $75,00W( 
youth center to serve their community. 

THE ALtoona YMCA is co-operating with 
the churches again this winter in conduct 
ing the monthly “Lutheran Youth Nite a! 
the Y.” The plan, originated by the Al. 
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ma District Luther League, is now in its 
ird year and has spread to include a 
Methodist Youth Nite,” and a “Presby- 
ian Youth Nite.” The “Y” is also spon- 
ring two inter-church basketball leagues, 
1 ior and senior, and is inaugurating, this 
fall, a night for the young adults of the 
urches when the programs will be 
olanned by and for the 18-25 year age 
‘oups. 
THe Moxuam CuxurcH, Johnstown, the 
vv. G. I, Melhorn pastor, made extensive 
provements in the church and Sunday 
school building, parsonage and parish 
ouse, at a cost of $32,000. 
St. Joun’s Cuurcu, of the Salisbury pas- 
toral charge, the Rev. George E. Bowersox 
pastor, has made improvements in the 
church building at a cost of $2,500. 

Tue Rev. Hersert G. Honman, St. Clairs- 
ville pastoral charge, was installed July 25, 
the Rev. Walden M. Holl, officiating. . .. 
Tue Rev. Donatp W. Brown, Geeseytown 
pastoral charge, was installed Sept. 19, the 
Rev. Edwin M. Clapper, officiating. . .. THE 
Rev. Francis B. Myers, Christ Church, 
Westmont, has accepted a call to Trinity 
Church, Milton. He began his new work 
Sept. 1. 


Reformed Church Ordains Woman 


Pastor for First Time in History 
By CHarLes V. NAUGLE 


__ Lancaster—The first woman ever to be 
‘ordained into the ministry of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed 

Pennsylvania Church was installed as 

a pastor of a Lancaster 
church late in September. 

She is the Rev. Beatrice M. Weaver, na- 
tive of Bethlehem and a graduate of the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Her new duties will be as an assistant 
to Dr. T. A. Alspach, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church here. Her installation marks the 
first time in the congregation’s 98-year his- 
tory that an assistant pastor has been 
called. 
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Telford Sunday School Responsible 
For Establishing Hatboro Group 


By Txeopore L. FIscHER 


NorristowN—It would appear that even 
on the home ground of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, there are still home mission 

opportunities. On Sept. 

H 28, under the sponsor- 

Pennsylvania ship of St. Paul’s Sunday 

school, Telford, a Lutheran Sunday school 
was organized in Masonic Hall, Hatboro. 

A survey of the Hatboro area a year ago 
disclosed the names of about 150 Lutherans 
and 575 persons of other denominations 
without church affiliation. Telford leaders 
hope that a congregation can be organized 
in Hatboro by spring. 

THE OLDEST CONGREGATION in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, organized in 1700, 
recently demonstrated its youthful vitality 
by establishing a preaching point. New 
Hanover Church, one of the three congre- 
gations which extended the original call to 
Muhlenberg to come to America, is con- 
ducting services every Sunday at Sanatoga, 
two miles southeast of Pottstown. Pastor 
at New Hanover is the Rev. Edgar M. 
Cooper. 

Seven LUTHERAN CHURCHES in the Potts- 
town area will join in a Reformation cele- 
bration in Transfiguration Church, Potts- 
town, on the evening of Oct. 31. Speaker 
will be Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, professor 
at Gettysburg Seminary. A massed choir 
of 100 voices will sing. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Quakertown, will be 
host to the third congress of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Norristown Con- 
ference on Oct. 28. Miss Helen Lawson, 
secretary and bookkeeper of the ULCA 
mission station in Liberia, will speak. 

Tue Rev. CuHartes F. Brosst, pastor of the 
Telford-Indianfield parish, has been as- 
signed a student by the Ministerium Board 
of Home Missions and the Philadelphia 
Seminary for clinical training in a rural 
parish. The student will spend from Friday 
to Sunday afternoons in the parish. 

Five leadership training schools have 
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been scheduled in the Norristown area. The 
North Penn school, meeting in Sellersville 
and Lansdale, the Spring City-Royersford 
school, and the Pennsburg school are al- 
ready in operation. Schools in Norristown 
and Pottstown will be conducted later. 

Zion CuurcuH, East Pikeland, the Rev. H. 
Oscar Schlessman pastor, celebrated the 
157th anniversary of its Tannenberg organ 
on Oct. 10. Still in playable condition, the 
organ was dedicated on Oct. 9, 1791. 
Speaker at the special service was the Rev. 
Wilton D. Ernst, pastor of Reformation 
Church, Philadelphia. 

IN CONNECTION with the 100th anniversary 
of its founding, Trinity Church, Norristown, 
Dr. Paul L. Yount pastor, has installed a 
new pipe organ, repainted and redecorated 
the church building, and installed a new 
electrical system. Total cost was $34,000. 
Anniversary services were held the week 
of Oct. 3, with Drs. C. P. Harry, Ross H. 
Stover, Paul J. Hoh, and the sons of the 
congregation in the ministry participating. 
Dr. Yount has been pastor of Trinity since 
1927, 

PROPERTY IMPROVEMENTS are the order of 
the day in Norristown area churches. St. 
John’s Church, Quakertown, the Rev. H. W. 
Fitting pastor, has installed oil-burning 
systems in the church, parish house, and 
parsonage, and has had all its buildings 
painted. . . . Zion Hitt Church, the Revs. 
W. U. and H. M. Kistler pastors, reports 
the excavation, reconstruction, and com- 
plete appointment of its basement for Sun- 
day school use. In addition the congrega- 
tion has purchased land adjoining the 
church. ... Pastor William C. Roeger re- 
ports the installation of a new heating sys- 
tem in the parsonage of St. James’ Church, 
Chalfont... . THE intermediate department 
of St. Michael’s church school, Sellersville, 
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has been equipped with 65 new armchair 
The chapel at St. Michael’s was recent 
redecorated by the members of the seni 
young people’s group. The Rev. Robert | 
Horne is pastor. ... St. Paut’s Churc 
Red Hill, the Rev. H. H. Krauss pasto 
has had the church’s art windows reir 
forced and the parsonage painted... . Z1c 
Church, East Pikeland, recently dedicate 
a tower amplification system. ... A san 
tuary bracket and alms basin have bee 
presented to Christ Church, Tinicum. The 
will be dedicated by Pastor John V 
Hauser at an anniversary service Nov. 1 


Philadelphia Church Disbands and 
Turns Property Over for Negro Us 


PHILADELPHIA—During the past 30 year 
the area of Philadelphia in the vicinity « 
26th St. and Columb 

Pennsylvania Ave. has_ increasing] 
become Negro populate 

The concentration of Negroes has been es 
pecially heavy during the past 10 year 

Members of Christus Church, of the Ge 
man conference of the Ministerium « 
Pennsylvania, decided that the best cour: 
of action was to disband, held a congrege 
tional meeting, and so voted. Before takin 
final action, however, the congregatio 
voted to turn the church property, includ 
ing the parsonage, over to the Ministeriu 
and the Philadelphia Inner Mission Sc 
ciety. The final service, conducted bh 
Ministerium Secretary Claude Schick, ws 
held in June. 

Pastors of ihe German conference ha 
met just prior to the disbandonment an 
had pored over the church rolls for tk 
active members living in their respectiv 
territories. By the time the final servic 
was held, many of the congregation ha 
already made plans to transfer their mem 
berships to other Lutheran congregation 

Organized in 1886 as a Lutheran congre 
gation in which both German and Englis 
languages were used, Christus served 
useful life in the city of Philadelphia. Th 
last pastor, the Rev. Hans B. Jentsch, re 
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ned in January 1948, and is currently 
ching German at Temple University. 
Ir. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
rium, appointed a 10-man committee 
sh equal representation from the Min- 
rium and the Inner Mission Society to 
dy the matter. This group recommended 
t the work be attempted among the Ne- 
es of that section of the city for one year 
an experiment. At the end of a year, 
ther recommendations will be made. A 
100 appropriation of $700 each from Dr. 
er Hagan, the Ministerium and Inner 
ssion Society, will finance the project. 
‘he first portion of the experiment was 
Jaily vacation Bible school conducted 
Jer the direction of Sister Anna Melville, 
the Haverford Center. While attendance 
first day numbered only 12, by the end 
August the school averaged 65 in at- 
dance with a registration of 100. 
renty-one of those attending had no 
aday school affiliation, two attended a 
aday school in the neighborhood; the 
aainder traveled outside of the area to 
rch school. 

n August, a Sunday school was started. 
ce then approximately 25 have attended 
ularly, despite the vacation month lag. 
‘uesdays and Thursdays, from 4 until 
) in the afternoon, a weekday school is 
iducted by Sister Anna Melville. 

\ recent survey of the area conducted 
two Negro Lutheran pastors, Allen G. 
ungblood and Cyril A. Lucas, showed 
t within a radius of two blocks of the 
irch there were no Lutherans, although 
persons attended church of some other 
iomination, 185 of them in Baptist 
irches; 58 attended church, but were not 
mbers; 201 reported they had belonged 
some church, but had become inactive. 
\t the end of the year of experiment, 
eduled for next June, the committee 
1 again study the matter and, if advis- 
e, will recommend to the Board of 
erican Missions that some assistance 
given the new congregation, the second 
gro Lutheran church in Philadelphia. 
nunciation Church, organized in 1945, 
; called Mr. Youngblood as pastor. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON WoMEN’s Work of the 
Ministerium held its fourth Institute in 
Holy Communion Church Sept. 22. Over 
200 women heard Dr. Henry Cornehlsen 
give a vivid description of his 14-month 
tour of China. Others participating on the 
program included: Miss Mary Anstadt, 
Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, Mrs. G. H. Bechtold, 
the Rev. Rollin G. Shaffer and Dr. J. Harold 
Mumper. 

Tue Rev. JosepH L. Scuantz, former pas- 
tor of the Spring City Church, has taken 
up his new duties at St. James’ Church. 

LuTHERAN Wor~p AcTION payments by 
the Ministerium were $253,390, or slightly 
better than 70 per cent of the goal, as of 
Aug. 31. The German conference reported 
77.8 per cent paid; Philadelphia conference, 
79.4 per cent. 

Tue Rev. Cuartes S. Jones, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Darby, has been elected 
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pastor emeritus of his congregation after 
more than 25 years of service. At a con- 
gregational meeting Sept. 27, he had sub- 
mitted his resignation effective Oct. 31, the 
50th anniversary of his ordination. 

THE suM oF $103,560 has been awarded 
the Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged 
on Germantown avenue in Philadelphia. 
The money was part of the estate of 
Thomas H. Rentschler, a Kensington 
grocer, who died in December 1947. 

Triniry CHurRcH, Germantown, was a re- 
cent recipient of a $3,000 bequest from the 
estate of William H. Rhettenbock, who 
stipulated the money was to be used for an 
elevator. The will explains that the ele- 
vator shall be installed in order that the 
congregation will not have to walk up 
steep steps to the rooms and nave on the 
upper floor of the church. 
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Persistent Souls 

If the Carthage College Oestreichs fa 
to complete their education, it’s going 1 
take more than an acute housing shortag 
and a year-old son to do it! 

When Larry and Kathryn were marrie 
in June 1947 they couldn’t find anywhere 1 
live. That didn’t phaze them even slightl; 
for Larry scratched his head once, foun 
some lumber and a vacant lot, then bui 


a house trailer. 


This fall, the three Oestreichs are bac 
on the Carthage campus—and withot 
benefit of baby sitters. While Larry go 
to class Mamma Oestreich watches Litt! 
Larry; when her classtime rolls aroun 
it’s Papa Oestreich who performs parent: 
duties. : 

The two elder Oestreichs plan to grad 
uate this June. Larry, Jr., will be cooin 
on the front row, happy that the famil 
has gotten one step closer to Larry’s ob 
jective—a Lutheran parsonage. 


Thiel Has Large Enrollment 

Thiel College students for the fall tert 
number 668, the latest report of the reg 
istrar indicates. Of these, 103 are senior 
thereby making the 1949 graduating cla: 
larger than the entire enrollment of th 
college in one of the war years, 1944-4 

The Class of 1952 contains 252 freshme 
representing larger geographical distribu 
tion than ever before, also a wider rang 
of vocational pursuits. The largest num 
ber of veterans to be on the Thiel campu 
285, are enrolled this fall. Men outnumbe 
women by a little more than two-to-on 

The principle of small classes has bee 
maintained by the addition of new facult 
members. A grant by the Thiel board « 
trustees permitted one-third of the Thi 
faculty to attend summer graduate school 


Peak Enrollment at Roanoke 

The 1948-49 enrollment at Roanoke Col 
lege is strictly “capacity” according to i 
president, Dr. Charles J. Smith. So gre: 
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ss the flood of applicants, said Dr. Smith, 
at many had to be turned down after 
> figure of 633 had been reached. 

[his year’s record tops the previous 
zord set 12 months ago when 625 stu- 
nts enrolled in the Salem (Va.) institu- 
m. Seniors this year number 103 as com- 
red with 66 last fall. The freshman class 
also up, 244 as compared with 206 in 
47. Veteran enrollment on the campus 
55 per cent, revealing that despite a 
jarp drop in the number of freshmen who 
ve veterans under the GI bill, the 245 ex- 
rvicemen at Roanoke are not an appre- 
able decrease. 

The largest single state outside of Vir- 
nia to be represented is New York which 
ont 68 students south for education. Vir- 
inia contributed 128. Eighteen other states 
re represented in the student body, as 
ell as four foreign countries—Puerto Rico, 
etherlands East Indies, China. Holland. 


00 at Lenoir Rhyne 

Approximately 800 students were on the 
ampus for the official opening of Lenoir 
hyne College’s 58th opening Sept. 13. 

A special opening service was conducted 
ith Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, president of the 
orth Carolina Synod; Mayor R. H. Mc- 
omb, of Hickory; Student Body President 
aymond Bost, and the Rev. Walter T. Nau 
articipating. 

President P. E. Monroe, who submitted 
is resignation as head of the college since 
4 to the board of trustees just 10 days 
ter, announced the addition of two new 
iculty members—Conrad B. Park, an as- 
ciate professor of chemistry in charge 
tf the department, who succeeds Dr. O. H. 
rowne; and Troy Washam, 1947 Lenoir 
hyne three-letter athlete, who joins the 
aching staff of the Bears as head coach 
‘ football and baseball. 


Vagner Board Elects Sutter 

Dr. Frederick Sutter, pastor of Trinity 
hurch, Staten Island, for the 31st con- 
cutive time, has been re-elected pres- 
lent of the Board of Trustees of Wagner 
ollege. 
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Others named to the board include the 
following: Vice president, Dr. Henry B. 
Dickert, Pittsfield, Mass.; secretary, the 
Rev. Conrad R. Reisch, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
and treasurer, John Kohout, of Staten 
Island. Elected to the executive committee 
are: Herbert E. Matz, New York City, and 
Dr. George Tamke,’ Union City, N. J. 

The trustees authorized plans for en- 
larging hall and kitchen facilities at Wag- 
ner’s Cunard Hall, also approved a Wag- 
ner College Master Plan for development 
of the Future Wagner. 


Hartwick Registration Heavy 
Close to 600 students registered for the 
first semester at Hartwick College in One- 
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onta, N. Y., Sept. 21. College officials ex- 
pressed belief that before registration 
closed for the term, 1947’s record figure of 
592 would be surpassed. 

At the formal opening of the college, the 
newly organized Hartwick College Band 
made its initial appearance under direction 
of Prof. Walter H. Whybrew. Other college 
faculty taking part in the service included 
the Rev. Henry M. Schumann, chaplain; 
President Henry J. Arnold; and the Rev. 
Gustav S. Nordberg. 

The Hartwick choir, under direction of 
Prof. Dale W. Patton, sang. 
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Lightning Strikes Twice { 

Midland College students and authoritie 
have proof that lightning DOES strik 
twice—and in the same spot. 

In June 1937 a bolt shot out of th 
stormy sky and severely damaged the gym 
nasium chimney. Late this summer an 
other bolt struck the chimney bricks. 

In the second strike, however, one per 
son was injured—Andrew Fuhrmeister, 37 
year-old head custodian of the college, wh 
was injured about the head by the fallin 
bricks. An auto parked nearby was ex 


_tensively damaged by falling brick. 


PERSONS 


Connecticut Change 

The Rev. William Henry Baar, Luthera 
chaplain sntes by the National Luthera’ 
Council to the cam 
pus of Yale Univer 
sity, has resigned t 
accept a call to be 
come pastor of Em 
manuel Church, Ne 
Haven. He was in 
stalled by the Rei 
A. P. Schilke, Ney 
England conferenc 
president, Sept. Ii 
assisted by Pastor 
Behrend Mehrtens and Herbert D. Dichse 

A graduate of Carthage College, Chicag 
Seminary and Yale graduate school, Paste 
Baar served with the U.S. Navy as chaplai 
to the Fourth Sub Squadron aboard th 
U.S.S. Howard Gilmore in World War I 


Sion Editor to Cleveland 

The Rev. August A. Skodacek, editor ¢ 
the English section of the Slovak-Zion pub 
lication Sion, has accepted a call to becom 
pastor of Dr. Martin Luther Church, Cleve 
land, Ohio, and has assumed his new dutie: 

Formerly pastor of a congregation wit 
the same name—Dr. Martin Luther Chure 
—in Muskegon Heights, Mich., Pastor Ske 
dacek is a native of Indiana Harbor, In 
At Carthage College he was elected for tk 
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37-38 Who’s Who of College Students. 
| 1942, he was graduated from Chicago 
minary and was ordained. For two 
ars, he has been studying for his master’s 
gree in theology. 


WELFARE 


in-City Institute 

The Lutheran Welfare Society of Min- 
2sota sponsored an Institute for Pastoral 
are for pastors of the Twin-City area 
ept. 27-28 and a similar institute for the 
astors of Duluth and Arrowhead Sept. 29. 

The Rev. Granger Westberg, Augustana 
fospital chaplain, directed the institutes 
eld at the University Church of Hope in 
Minneapolis, and at First Church, Duluth. 
Additional speakers included: the Rev. 
Nilliam Larson, director of the Lutheran 
student Foundation at the University of 
Minnesota, who discussed “Marital Coun- 
‘eling”; Cecil Patterson, Veterans’ Admin- 
stration personnel counselor, who pre- 
sented “Current Trends and Methods of 
Counseling”; the Rev. Henry J. Whiting, 
sxecutive secretary of the Lutheran Wel- 
are Society of Minnesota, who discussed 
‘Pastor and Social Welfare Resources of 
he Community.” 

In mid-September, a series of eight wel- 
are worships were conducted in Thief 
River Falls, Fergus Falls, Willmar, Win- 
lom, Albert Lea, Rochester, Brainerd and 
Hibbing. 


DECEASED 


Charles Gurney Beck 
The Rev. Charles Gurney Beck, 70-year- 
old pastor emeritus of Holy Spirit Church, 
Reading, Pa., died Aug. 31. 
Born in Maxatawny, Pa., in 1877, he 
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Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131, East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


A miner of spiritual gold .... 
R. L. MIDDLETON, author of “Youth's 
Talents for Christ,” “Our Youth for 
Christ,” and “Youth Conquering for 
Christ,” again strikes a rich vein in a 
new volume— 


THE ACCENTS OF LIFE 


For general reading, for entertainment 
and uplift, for worship and assembly 
program material, for accenting the 
higher values of life—here is your book. 
Choice illustrations and _ intelligent, 
straight-to-the-point applications blend 
into 18 chapters of power and spiritual 
influence. 

A Broadman Book of Merit. . $1.50 

at your bookseller 

Broadman Press ® Nashville, Tenn. 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public “cen age} ane { Pee cho Lecheran Church 


The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION 


maintain preparatory schools 


COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 
THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


October 20, 1948 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 
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was graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1898, from Mt. Airy Seminary in 1901, and 
was ordained by the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium. 

Pastor Beck served parishes in Mahone 
Bay, Nova Scotia; Montreal, Canada; North 
Wales and Reading, Pa. In the latter he 
was pastor from 1921 until 1944, when he 
retired. He had served as a member of the 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,Ill. New York1i6,N.Y. 
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Board of Home Missions of the Minist 
rium, as well as the Board of the Luther 
Home at Topton. In 1937, he was given tl 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity ] 
Muhlenberg College. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lulu Frar 
Beck; and two sons, the Rev. Richard 4 
Beck, pastor of Dinkey Memorial Chure 
Bowmantown, Pa., and Carl S. Beck, | 
Reading; and two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted Sept. 
at Holy Spirit Church by Dr. Emil - 
Fischer, assisted by the Rev. Victor 4 
Kroninger and the Rev. Frank C. Radcliff 


» Burial was in Charles Evans cemeter 


Reading. 
Frank Palmer Fisher 

The Rev. Frank Palmer Fisher, D.D., re 
tired pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod, die 
in Altoona, Pa., Sept. 29. He was 68. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College in 19 
and of the Gettysburg Seminary in 191 
he was ordained in 1911. In 1937 he we 
honored with the degree of doctor of divir 
ity by Thiel College. 

He served the following pastorates: Zio 
Church, Petersburg, Pa., from 1911 to 191i 
Temple Church, Altoona, from 1913 to 192: 
and Bethel Church, Northside, Pittsburg] 
from 1922 to 1947. He retired in 1947 be 
cause of ill health and moved to Altoon: 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Edith Bue 
Fisher; one son, Frank Palmer Fisher, J1 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; one granddaughte 
three sisters, and two brothers. 

Funeral services were conducted Oct. 
in Temple Eighth Church, Altoona, the Re 
H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts 
burgh Synod, officiating; the Rev. Pat 
Hamsher and Dr. G. Arthur Fry assistin; 


R. Lloyd Sandholzer 

R. Lloyd Sandholzer, 39, treasurer of th 
Western Conference of the New Yor 
Synod and assistant attorney general « 
New York State, was killed in an aut 
accident near Hornell, N. Y., Sept. 24. 

A graduate of Syracuse University an 
the Albany law school, he was active i 
community, church and political affairs. 

Surviving are his wife, three childre: 
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father, sister and brother. 26-27. Susquehanna Conference WMS. Port 

‘uneral services were conducted in Royal, Pa. 

ansfiguration Church, Rochester, by the 28. Norristown Conference WMS. St. John's 

v. Howard A. Kuhnle assisted by the Church, Quakertown, Pa. 

v. Elmer G. Schaertel. Burial was in the NOVEMBER 

ondequoit cemetery. 3. Reading Conference WMS. _ Trinity 
Church, Kutztown, Pa. 

11. Philadelphia Conference WMS. St. 


ULC CALENDAR Peter's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CTOBER 

-21. East Penn Conference WMS. Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

I-21. Maryland Synod WMS. St. Luke's 

Church, Cumberland, Md. 

21. Allentown Conference WMS. St. Luke's 
Church, Allentown, Pa. : Meee : : 

1-22. Indiana Synod WMS. Mt. Zion Church, @ WALTER RUSSELL BOWIL’S great 


book for all the family . . . ‘‘One of the 
La Grange. finest ever written,’ v declares Dr. 
. D Polin idely endorse 
23. Indiana Synod WMS Congress. La Hie oritakotepoudee aan olatneas 
pages; 52 chapters; 20 paintings 
Grange. in full color, 
5-26. East Pennsylvania Conference. Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg. lake ceey COKESBURY 
26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. At Your Bookstore 


New Beauty in the Old Tradition 


order it now... your 


1949 Church Year Calendar 


The 1949 Church Year Calendar cover gives you Ralph Coleman's beau- 
tiful new painting, The Head of Christ. Traditional colorful reproduc- 
tions in paintings of the old masters are shown on each monthly calen- 
dar page. Daily Bible references. Large, easy-to-read numerals. Nota- 
tions on the church year. Attractively priced for group projects. Tell 
your group to ORDER NOW! 


Price List 
for Congregations or Individuals 


Number Cost Sell Profit 

3 $1.00 $1.05 $ .05 

12 3150 420 70 SEND ORDER TODAY 

25 7.00 8.75 1.75 Cash due 30 days after delivery. Not returnable. Trans- 
50 12.00 17.50 5.50 portation extra on quantities over 200. 


100 22.00 35.00 13.00 
200 42.00 70.00 28.00 
300 60.00 105.00 45.00 


500 95.00 175.00 80.00 United Lutheran Publication House 
ern ; 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Retail Price, Single Calend ; ; 
es *TNME33) a Chicago I] Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
ad Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
c 
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ONLY By usING the United Nations at 
every opportunity for the solution of 
world problems, instead of by-passing 
it, can the nations bring it to full sta- 
ture as a preserver of peace. The ob- 
servance of Oct. 24 as United Nations 
Day throughout the world provides a 
chance to review the achievements of 
the UN during its first three years. 


World security 

In spite or the handicap of the veto 
in the Security Council, there were a 
number of instances where explosive 
situations were tackled by the UN with 
good effect: the withdrawal of British 
and French troops from Syria and Leb- 
anon; the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Iran; the presence of a “watch 
dog” commission in Greece; the func- 
tioning of conciliation commissions in 
Indonesia and Kashmir; the election in 
southern Korea. Even in Palestine, 
where failure loomed, the tragic death 
of Count Bernadotte may be a catalyst 
for peace through the pressure of world 
opinion. 

The forming of a Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to administer non-self-governing 
territories, though it is hampered by 
the pressure of national interests, still 
provides a medium for the protection 
of minority peoples from absorption by 
their larger neighbors. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, although its three 
years of effort to achieve international 
control have been seemingly futile, has 
accomplished the projecting of the 
problem to the center of the world stage. 


Constructive co-operation 

THE MAIN ACHIEVEMENTS have been in 
the voluntary co-operation of many na- 
tions in the area of human welfare. The 
Economic and Social Council, through 
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UNITED NATIONS ACHIEVEMEN 


nine commissions and 13 specializ 
agencies, has shown dramatically 


‘possibility of joint action on commo 


problems and has achieved a mors 
stature commensurate with world lead 
ership, 

The Commission on Human Right 
is the best known of the permaner 
commissions. It will submit to the cur 
rent session of the General Assembly a 


* “Gnternational bill of rights” which wi 


serve as a yardstick for public opinior 
This will be followed a year later by 
covenant on human rights which will b 
legally binding on countries that sigt 

Among the specialized agencies sé 
up to meet specific problems on a worl 
scale, are the World Health Organiza 
tion, the International Refugee Organ 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Or 
ganization, the International Bank, th 
International Trade Organization. Th 
one with the broadest scope is th 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
which has promoted the exchange ¢ 
persons, ideas, and written material 
among nations. A major task has bee’ 
the reconstruction of educational facil 
ities in war-devastated countries. 


Hope for the future 
THE HOPE of the UN lies in its nearl 
universal membership—58 nations, in 
cluding all the major powers. It ca 
serve as a bridge between opposin 
groups, a medium for co-operation, | 
focus for world public opinion. If th 
nations will yield to it enough of thei 
sovereignty so that it can measure w 
to the needs of the postwar world, i 
may yet provide the cohesive force t 
hold the world together. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Make Sure Your Family Will Inherit a Home 
Not a Mortgage 


Nearly everyone pays for his home with a home 


mortgage plan, payable over 10, 15 or 20 years. And 
the borrower must maintain property insurance to 
pay off the mortgage in case of fire, windstorm, ete. 


But, if the husband and father who earns the fam- 
ily income should die, where will the money come 
from that is needed to make mortgage payments? 


Life insurance is the one sure answer to the prob- 
lem. An interview with an L. B. representative will 
prove the ease of guaranteeing to your family their 
own home. Call or write 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


the basic precept of the Lankenau 
School has been to train girls for 
truly cultured womanhood firmly 
grounded in the Christian faith. 
The school was founded by John 
D. Lankenau. After more than a half 
century of successful educational ex- 
perience, the school was moved in 
1942 to its beautiful new home in 
Germantown. Here in a setting of 
unusual natural beauty and a pleas- 
ant homelike atmosphere the Lan- 
kenau School continues to uphold 
the high educational and_ spiritual 
standards which it has supported 


SINCE TSO Oasis 


through the years. 

The Lankenau School believes that 
at the very center of our freedom 
and tradition is the Christian Way 
of Life, and aims to develop its stu- 
dents for noble and courageous 
Christian living. To do this, it main- 
tains the highest scholastic standards 
—for true Christian education de- 
mands the best in educational prac- 
tice. : 

The Lankenau School is a fully 
acctedited Boarding and Day school 
for girls from pre-school through 
high school. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


TION ADDRESS SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, PRINCIPAL 


